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MEXICAN 


HERE is no longer revolution in Mexico. There 

is anarchy. In the south Carranza wields a 

_ Shadowy power. In the north Villa, his quondam 

ally, wages against his forces a desultory cam- 

paign. In Mexico City, Obregon and Zapata, Carranzista 

and Villista respectively, pop in and out like the little 

man and woman at the twin doors of their barometer 
house. 

When Madero fought Diaz, and when Carranza and 
Villa fought Huerta, it was at least a tenable hypothesis 
that the revolutionists were striving to assert the 
rights and the interests of the Mexican people against 
the tyranny of a. despot. Now the hypothesis has van- 
ished. The revolutionists, successful against the tyrant, 
have fallen out among themselves. Each rival leader is 
fighting for his own hand. 

Whoever wins, it is the Mexican people that lose—the 
Mexican people and the rest of the world. In Mexico 
there is neither peace nor order. There is no security 
for the property rights of foreigners; no safety even for 
foreign lives. Within a week an American citizen has 
been shot down in his own house by the forces that at 
that moment happened to be taking their turn at cap- 
turing the City of Mexico. 

What in this parlous condition of affairs is the duty 
of the United States? It is fourfold. First, to insure 
respect for the rights of American citizens within Mex- 
ican borders. Second, to encourage the aspirations of 
the Mexican people for liberty and self-government. 
Third, since by our adherence to the Monroe Doctrine 
we frown upon the intervention of nations outside the 
Western Hemisphere in affairs upon the American con- 
tinent, to protect the rights of the citizens of other na- 
tions in Mexico. Fourth, to see to it that the country 


AND THERE SHALL 


UROPEAN nations have been taking a surprizing 

interest in the United States of late. They all culti- 
vate our friendship, they appeal to our sympathies, 
they seek to justify their actions in our eyes. This 
is a gratifying change from the open hostility or 
amused contempt with which American ideals and 
opinion used to be regarded in Europe and we 
welcome it as indicating a better understanding and 
consequently a more cordial relation between the two 
hemispheres than has prevailed in the past. But such 
an understanding cannot be attained by assuming as a 
basis a false unanimity of sentiment. We would gladly 
aid in bridging the gulf between Europe and America, 
but we would not begin by denying that any gulf exists. 
Frankness is the only true foundation of friendship and 


ANARCHY AND AMERICAN 





DUTY 


across our southern border does not continue to be an 
international plague spot. 

As time goes on there is no improvement in condi- 
tions in Mexico. The drift is steadily from bad to 
worse. The time may come when a strong hand from 
without must be laid upon the clashing factions that 
peace may be restored, that respect may be commanded 
for the lives and property of foreigners, and that the 
people of Mexico may be given an untrammeled oppor- 
tunity to seek the blessings of liberty and self-govern- 
ment. That time may not be far distant. 

When that time comes, the United States must lead 
in the work. But it should not move alone. The three 
great nations of South America—the A B C powers 
whose good offices have already saved us from the con- 
flict with Mexico threatened by our own impulsive ac- 
tion—should be invited to join in the work of inter- 
vention. 

To invite their codperation would be an assurance of 
our good faith and disinterestedness. It would quiet the 
suspicions, entertained with greater or less definiteness 
and intensity by many of our neighbors in South and 
Central America, that we are afflicted with an insatiable 
hunger for territory. It would imbue the act of interven- 
tion with the impressiveness and prestige of an interna- 
tional movement. 

If and when intervention becomes inevitable—and the 
United States will not enter upon intervention until the 
deliberate judgment of the American people declares it 
to be inevitable—it should be Pan-American interven- 
tion. It should be the well considered act of the four 
great powers of the Western Hemisphere, extending a 
helping hand to a sister people and discharging a solemn 
responsibility to the rest of the world. 


BE NO MORE KINGS 


it seems to be necessary to make plain that we Ameri- 
cans differ very decidedly from many Europeans on the 
fundamental principle of government. There is in much 
of what we read about America, even in what is written 
expressly for the purpose of winning American sym- 
pathy, an unconscious assumption that_we have prac- 
tically abandoned our republicanism and are willing to 
tolerate if not approve of the monarchical system. 
That assumption is false. American republicanism is 
not so boisterous and blatant as it used to be. Travel 
and intercourse with Europeans have taught us to treat 
their views with more courtesy and often to keep silence 
rather than wound their feelings. This courtesy and 
silence has been sometimes interpreted as acquiescence 
and agreement, and so it becomes desirable once in a 
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while to make a plain statement of what we Americans 
do most firmly hold and believe. Such a statement cannot 
be better put than it was by Emerson in the ode he 
wrote on the birthday of free America, January 1, 1863: 
God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 


Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 

A field of havoc and war, 
Where tyrants great and tyrants smal! 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


I will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great; 
Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a state. 

This is what we believe to be the divine will, and so 
believing we hold that any man who stands up and says 
that he is by divine right or the Grace of God ruler of 
his fellow-men is a liar and a blasphemer. We make no 
exceptions. We have no more respect for the claim of 
the King of England to a divine right to rule than for 
that of the Czar of Russia, for the claim of the King of 
the Belgians than for that of the Negus of Abyssinia. 
We regard every monarch as ez officio either a tyrant 
or an absurdity. The word “tyrant” is here used in the 
original sense given to it by the first republicans, the 
Greeks, who applied it to any man claiming kingship. 
In the course of history the word naturally and inev- 
itably acquired the secondary meaning of an oppressive 
ruler. We recognize of course the vast difference that 
exists between a mild and constitutional king and an 
unjust and autocratic king, but neither in our opinion 
has any right to exist. It often happens that the better 
the man the more dangerous he is as a king. There 
are from the American standpoint only two kings on 
earth who have any shadow of legal claim to their 
thrones; the rest are usurpers. The two apparent ex- 
ceptions are King Peter of Serbia and King Haakon 
of Norway, both of whom were elected by the represen- 
tatives of the people. But the King of Serbia came to 
the throne thru the assassination of his predecessor and 
was himself an accomplice of the murder after the fact 
if not before. The Norwegians are a democratic people 
and did not desire a king, but when they separated from 
Sweden, the monarchical powers of Europe, some say 
England, some say Germany, it matters not, compelled 
them to take a king as the condition of recognition. A 
Norwegian republic would have made the thrones of 
Europe unsafe. France, Switzerland and Portugal are 
standing menaces to monarchy and republican senti- 
ment is growing in Italy and Spain. 

In England, on the contrary, republicanism has de- 
clined while democracy has grown. The two things are 
quite distinct and ought never to be confounded. Democ- 
racy is the rule of the people regardless of the form 
of government, The Russian mir and the Chinese village 
are in some respects more democratic than England or 
the United States. Republicanism means the abolition of 
any individual or class claiming to rule by divine right, 
inheritance or similar form of privilege. 

Fifty years ago there were many outspoken republi- 
cans in Great Britain. Now there is scarcely one. When 
Victoria was crowned some found the ceremony espe- 
cially interesting because, as they said, it would prob- 
ably be the last coronation that England would ever see. 


One of the Chartists of ’48 used publicly words as bold 
as those of Patrick Henry: “If Parliament will accept 
our petition, very good. If not—well, France is a re- 
public.” A British labor leader now would hardly dare 
to use such language. 

Our British friends assure us privately that their 
king has no real power, that he is merely “a sort of 
glorified rubber stamp.” Then a little while later, for- 
getting what they have said, they tell us how the vir- 
tuous Victoria overruled her ministers for the good of 
the realm and how the wise King Edward thru his own 
personal influence brought about the entente and the 
isolation of Germany. Now whether or not it was good 
politics to encircle Germany with the ring of steel we 
shall not know until we see the outcome of the war, but 
whether it be credit or blame that is to be given to 
Edward VII, we cannot regard him as a mere figure- 
head. 

We are being inundated just now with literature from 
England filled with quotations from the speeches of the 
Kaiser and his sycophants. Our British friends believe 
that such exhibits of grotesque megalomania will arouse 
the disgust and abhorrence of Americans for a man who 
will make such claims and a people who will submit to 
them. That is right; we do feel so. But do our British 
friends realize that the phrases they themselves use so 
casually, so lovingly, grate almost as harshly upon re- 
publican ears? The British Prime Minister talks of “His 
Majesty’s Government” and “His Majesty’s Army” and 
writes “By Order of the King” at the bottom of a proc- 
lamation. You say that it is not true, that the King did 
hot really have anything to say about it, it was all done 
by the ministers. Very good; we think better of the 
King—but what shall we think of Mr. Asquith? 

We used to be told that kings were excellent things be- 
cause by their intermarriages they kept peace in 
Europe. Perhaps we used to believe it. But that was 
before the publication of the “Dear Nicky” letters ex- 
changed between the royal cousins while Russia and 
Germany and England and Belgium were actively pre- 
paring for war. 

As a man Albert of Belgium is a decided improve- 
ment over the long-bearded satyr who preceded him. 
Even republicans must join in the general chorus of 
praise. But as a king he is a.public menace. We have not 
forgotten that before the war his name was talked of 
as a possible candidate for the French throne in case 
the royalists inside and outside of France succeeded 
in overthrowing the republic. Perhaps the plan is not 
yet abandoned. Certainly King Albert has a stronger 
hold upon the affection of the French people than before 
for his courage and devotion in adversity, and if the 
French should again be seized with a desire for a king 
as they have twice before, he would make a much 
stronger candidate than the Bourbon or Napoleonic 
pretenders. 

If this had been a war between Germany and France 
alone, in which one of the two was not notoriously the ag- 
gressor, there would have been no question where Amer- 
ican sympathy inclined. America always tends to favor 
any republic against any monarchy regardless of the 
cause of the quarrel. But when the great European re- 
public, to whom we owe undying gratitude for rescuing 
us from a king, unites with five monarchies and among 
them the most autocratic, our sympathies are divided 
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and we can only hope that the outcome will not be the 
crushing out of all republicanism in Europe. 

It has been said that the Monroe Doctrine is the only 
thing that Americans would fight for. However that 
may be, it cértainly represents a principle dear to the 
hearts of the American people, for we believe as firmly 
as in 1823-that any attempt on the part of European 
powers “to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere is dangerous to our peace and safety.” The 
Monroe Doctrine has been amplified and interpreted to 
mean many things, the hegemony of the United States, 
America for the Americans, the cultivation of Pan- 
American trade, etc. But its primary and fundamental 
purpose was simply the maintenance of republicanism. 
“Their system” meant the monarchical system and the 
United States opposes that now as it always has. The 
Monroe Doctrine means that one continent out of the 
five shall be kept forever free from the curse of 
kings. As for the rest of the world, it is not so much 
our concern. We rejoice whenever a people like the 
Portuguese or Chinese rises and overthrows its ty- 
rants. We will give them what encouragement we can 
and we hope so to conduct ourselves that this republic of 
ours may become an example of the benefits of repub- 
licanism instead of a reproach. For we know we are 
right and we look forward with perfect confidence to 
‘the day when it may be there shall be no more kings in 
all the earth. 


THE SINKING OF AN AMERICAN SHIP 


HERE are no two ways about it. When the German 
captain of the “Prinz Eitel Friedrich” sank the 
American ship “William P. Frye” he committed his 
Government to a grave responsibility. It is a responsi- 
bility which Germany cannot evade. It is a responsibility 
which the United States must require to be discharged. 
The rules of maritime warfare on the subject of the 
sinking of neutral merchant vessels are clear and un- 
disputed. 

A neutral ship may be sunk if it attempts to run 
a blockade. But on January 19, when the “Frye” was 
sunk, not even the doubtfully legal blockade by sub- 
marine, which Germany has since declared, was in ex- 
istence. 

It may be sunk if it attempts to escape when the bel- 
ligerent ship is exercizing its unquestioned right of 
visit and search. But the “Frye” did not attempt ‘to 
escape. 

It may be sunk if carrying absolute contraband to an 
enemy port and if the exigencies of the case would make 
it impossible for the capturing ship to send the prize 
into port. But the “Frye” was not carrying absolute con- 
traband. 

It may be sunk if more than half of its cargo con- 
sists of conditional contraband, if the contraband is 
destined for the government or the armed forces of the 
enemy, and if the capturing ship cannot send it into 
port. 

The “Frye’s” cargo consisted of grain. Grain is con- 
ditional contraband. But there is no evidence that the 
grain was destined for the British Government or the 
British army or navy. The “Frye” was sailing to a Brit- 
ish port. Its cargo was consigned “to order.” The burden 
of proof, therefore, rested upon its captor to show that 


the grain was intended for military and not civilian use. 
Captain Thierichens did not prove it; indeed, under the 
circumstances he could not. He merely sank the ship. 

His action was without warrant in law or custom. 
For his action Germany is fully responsible. It is in- 
conceivable that prompt apology and reparation will not 
be forthcoming. 


THE STATE OF JEFFERSON 


BILL has been introduced into the Texas legisla- 

ture to form a new state out of the western part of 
Texas, to be named Jefferson. The motive behind the 
movement is the desire to become independent of the 
“beerage” which is said to be the ruling order of the 
state. This, however, is hardly a sufficient reason for a 
political change of so momentous a character. The 
“drys” should not secede but stay in and in time they 
may win the whole state. 

The railroad and the telephone have made it as easy 
to manage a large community as a small one and the 
saving of the “overhead charges” of administration is 
enormous. To be sure, Texas would have ten votes in- 
stead of two in the United States Senate by exercizing 
its peculiar prerogative of subdividing into five states, 


. but this increase of power in the councils of the nation 


would not compensate for the weakening which would 
otherwise result from division. 

Texas is big enough, however, to make several states 
if there were sufficient reason for it. It is a third larger 
than the German empire, which is composed of twenty- 
six several states. If Texas should split in half each 
part would be larger than any other state, or if divided 
by five each would be larger than twenty-two of the 
existing states. Or if divided by population into halves 
each would have more people than thirty-three other 
states, or if divided into five parts more than twenty of 
our states. : 

The right of Texas to form new states whenever it 
chooses was conferred by the act of Congress admitting 
it to the Union March 1, 1845, which says that “new 
states of convenient size, not exceeding four in number, 
in addition to said State of Texas, and having sufficient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, 
be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be 
entitled to admission under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” This special privilege was due to the 
fact that Texas came into the Union as an equal. It had 
been for nine years an independent republic and was 
able to maintain its independence indefinitely. The 
British Government tried in vain to prevent annexation, 
for it meant that the United States would extend to the 
Pacific. Lord Palmerston in 1836 in a parliamentary de- 
bate on a motion to intervene to prevent annexation 
stated that Great Britain could not “allow the United 
States to pursue a policy of aggrandizement.” Lord 
Aberdeen said in 1844 that if he could get the support 
of France England was willing “to go to the last ex- 
tremity” to keep Texas out of the Union. 

But in France Thiers stood up stoutly for the right 
of the United States to expand and denounced the pro- 
posed joint action as a crime against a republic whose 
aid might be needed at any time in a second war against 
England in defense of the principles of the revolution. 
Now when France is suffering from the invasion of a 
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monarchical power it is well to remember that we owe 
it to France that we are able to celebrate in San Fran- 
cisco this year. If France had not stood by us in this 
crisis it would have been the Union Jack and not the 
Stars and Stripes which would have floated over the 
Golden Gate. 





EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


F you want anything done ask a busy man to do it. 

Professor J. McKeen Cattell, being the editor of only 
three periodicals, Science, Popular Science Monthly and 
The American Naturalist, finds so much extra time on 
his hands that he has started another one, School and 
Society, “‘a weekly journal covering the whole field of 
education in relation to the problems of American de- 
mocracy.” Possibly a clue to what this means may be 
discovered in one of the leading articles of the first 
number, “The State-Wide Campus,” by President Foster 
of Reed College, from which we quote: 

Popular government demands popular education of a 
new kind. The true university will not curb its studies in 
structural engineering for fear thai its findings may con- 
demn a state engineer, appointed by a partizan administra- 
tion; nor will a true university curb discussion of woman 
suffrage merely because the results of such discussion are 
of immediate importance. Some universities give a question 
the freedom of the campus only as long as it remains purely 


academic, that is to say, as long as it has no pointed rela- 
tion to actual problems—in other words, as long as it inter- 


ests but few people. The university will drift into an eddy, ; 


and be overlooked, if the institution frowns on the fullest 
discussion of the dominant political issues of the day, 
whether they involve men or measures, or both. 


If the new journal can follow up such an ideal as this 
it will be lively reading as well as informing. 








THE TREND OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


ICTION and science are on the decline. Religion and 

philosophy, poetry and drama are gaining. Such is 
the conclusion to which we are led if we take the statis- 
tics of book production as an indication of popular taste. 
Comparing the annual trade reports of the Publishers 
Weekly, we find that the high water mark of the novel 
was in 1908, when 1489 volumes of fiction appeared in 
the United States. Last year there were only 1033; a 
decline of nearly thirty per cent. These figures are vir- 
tually reversed in theology, religion and philosophy, for 
books devoted to such subjects rose during the same 
period from 999 to 1440; a gain of forty-four per cent. 
If we compare the literary output of 1913 with that of 
1914 we find the same trend shown, for theology, re- 
ligion and philosophy have gained fourteen per cent and 
poetical and dramatic works have gained thirty-three 
per cent, while science and such technical subjects as 
engineering, medicine and agriculture have declined 
fifteen per cent since the year before. We hope this in- 
dicates not so much a falling off of interest in pure 
science or its useful applications as a curtailment in 
the production of superfluous books. 

Of course these figures do not represent the extent 
of reading done in the various fields of literature. Many 
books are published which find few readers and no re- 
ligious book in the last few years has had the sale of 
a popular novel. But, on the other hand, Winston 
Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup, which has the unique 
distinction of heading the list of best sellers, owes a 


large part of its popularity to its religious theme. On 
the whole, we are justified in seeing in these figures a 
definite tendency on the part of the American public 
toward serious thought on the fundamental problems of 
human life as well as toward poetry and the fine arts. 
Since most of the fall books were in print by August 
the statistics of output were not materially affected by 
the war. The emotional stimulus of the war will doubt- 
less have a profound effect on literature, but it would 
be rash to predict what it will be. So far the chief re- 
sult has been an increased production of poetry and a 
greater interest in contemporary history and geography. 








THE CASH REGISTER MIND 
HERE is one sort of mind that mints its own ideas. 
That is the sort most worth having. Then there is 
the mind which neither gives nor takes ideas. That is 
lamentable. And there is the cash-register mind. If you 
have it, it is worth being thankful for—in moderation. 

The cash-register mind has one virtue. It registers 
what it receives. The process may be simple or complex: 
the machine into which your bootblack drops your dime 
does nothing very exciting, but the beautiful apparatus 
in the corner drug-store rings a bell and flashes a light 
and prints a record. Arnold Bennett or some other ob- 
server has confest his admiration for its gay efficiency. 
So there are some minds that simply register, and some 
that cannot for the life of them refrain from print; 
some that merely take business-like note of what is of- 
fered them, others that sparkle and thrill at the trans- 
action. 

But the essential thing is that they register. This 
sort of mind knows an idea when it is offered, clicks with 
recognition—and proceeds to pass it out again in small 
change. 


NEITHER LUCK NOR THE DEVIL 


HE British have been wondering whether the Ger- 

mans have been favored by luck, Providence or the 
devil in that their attacks on Antwerp and Ypres were 
made in the most advantageous weather and their aerial 
and navy fleets arrived in England at the same time as 
a fog. It is now known that this, like others of their 
miraculous achievements, is simply applied science. The 
first German army corps entering Belgium was pro- 
vided with a staff of meteorologists and astronomers 
who set up observation stations, equipped with instru- 
ments of the latest model from Berlin, in Liége, Brussels 
and Ostend. By means of hydrogen sounding balloons 
they explored the currents of the upper air and were 
able to forecast fog two days in advance. 








During the first year of the Wisconsin law requiring 
a physician’s certificate of health from the prospective 
bridegroom the number of marriages fell four thousand 
below the annual average. Evidently there was more 
need for such a law than even its advocates suspected. 








The question whether the anti-alien labor laws of 
New York and Arizona violate the treaty rights of for- 
eigners is now to be determined, as it should be, by the 
United States Supreme Court. Whatever the court’s de- 
cision, the laws certainly violate human rights. 


























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


March 8—Bombardment of Kilid Bahr 
and other Dardanelles forts contin- 
ued. British begin strong attack on 
German lines toward Lille. 

March 9—Three British steamers 
sunk by German submarines. Ger- 
mans bombard Nieuport with 42- 
centimeter guns. 

March 10—German cruiser “Prinz 
Hitel Friedrich” takes refuge in 
Newport News. Heavy fighting in 
Champagne and Argonne. 

March 11—Germans repulse Russian 
attack near Augustowo. Seventy 
mine-sweepers engaged in clearing 
Dardanelles. 

March 12—British capture Neuve 
Chapelle near La Bassée. Count 
Sergius Witte, former Russian Pre- 
mier and negotiator of Portsmouth 
Treaty, died. Three British steam- 
ers sunk in Channel by German 
submarines. 

March 13—Bread riots in Spain. Rus- 
sians report capture of 4000 Aus- 
trians in Carpathians. 

March 14—Italy fully prepared for 
war. French take half of village of 
Vauquois on edge of Argonne. 




















Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg 
is concentrating 
his forces south of the Mazurian 
Lakes in preparation apparently for 
a movement against the line of forti- 
fications which extend along the Na- 
rew River and its tributary, the 
Bobr. The recent victory of the Rus- 
sians at Przasnysz proved to be only 
a temporary derangement of the 
plan, for Hindenburg hurried in 
troops from the north and the south, 
from the Niemen River on one side 
and the Bzura on the other, until he 
has now, according to Russian esti- 
mates, a half million men in this re- 
gion ready for the advance into Rus- 
sian Poland. The Germans are within 
a mile of Przasnysz again, and in re- 
gaining this lost ground have taken 
11,460 Russian prisoners. 

The German Krupps are still 
pounding away on the fortifications 
of Osowiec on the Bobr River, but 
the main attack seems to be directed 
at the fortresses to the southwest 
along the Narew. A large force is 
said to be assembled at Chorzele on 
the Russian boundary for an advance 
down the Orzyc River directed 
against Ostrolenka or one of the 
other fortresses lower down the 
river. The weather has turned colder 
and, the ground being frozen, move- 
ments are made easier, but entrench- 
ing is difficult. 

The Russians are rejoicing over 
the withdrawal of the German troops 
from the neighborhood of Grodno 
and the other forts on the Niemen. 


The Attack on the 
Narew Forts 


They claim that the Germans lost 
over 100,000 men within the last 
month. 

The German attack along the Pil- 
ica River in central Poland con- 
tinues, but is not developing much 
strength. It is apparently intended to 
divert the Russian troops to the 
south, while the greatest effort is be- 
ing made to break thru the chain of 
forts on the Narew north of Warsaw. 


The Anglo-French fleet 
has continued the bom- 
bardment of the Turk- 
ish forts and batteries on both sides 
of the Dardanelles, but no very defi- 
nite progress is reported. The forts 
at Dardanus and Kephez on the Asi- 
atic shore are, it appears, still able 
to reply, and the forts near Kilid 
Bahr on the European shore of the 
narrows are not yet demolished, altho 
they have been subjected to indirect 
fire from the other side of the Gal- 
lipoli peninsula as well as direct fire 
from the warships in the straits. 
Even the new superdreadnought, 
“Queen Elizabeth,” has ventured to 
go several miles up into the Darda- 
nelles, which proves that the fleet of 
seventy mine-sweepers had done 
their work thoroly. 

But generally the “Queen Eliza- 
beth” stands off the western shore of 
the Gallipoli peninsula, and from a 
distance of twelve miles throws her 


Opening the 
Dardanelles 


15-inch shells over the hills and into 
the forts on either side of the nar- 
rows. The “Queen Elizabeth” has 
eight of these big guns so placed that 
they could, if desired, be all fired at 
one time in the same direction. The 
projectiles of such a broadside would 
weigh altogether more than six and 
a half tons and the cost of the smoke- 
less powder used would be over 
$5600. It is rumored that one of the 
sister ships to the “Queen Elizabeth” 
is also engaged at the Dardanelles. 
This is possible, for there was a 
group of five of them nearing comple- 
tion when the war broke out, and of 
these probably the “Warspite” and 
the “Barham” are in commission. 
The other two of these superdread- 
noughts are the “Valiant” and the 
“Malaya,” the last so named because 
it was a gift from the Malay States 
to the British navy. The vessel that 
comes nearest to equaling the “Queen 
Elizabeth” class in any way at pres- 
ent is the American “New York,” 
which, however, carries ten 14-inch 
guns instead of eight 15-inch and can 
make only twenty-one knots instead 
of twenty-eight. 

The “Triumph,” which a little 
while ago was aiding the Japanese in 
the reduction of Tsing-tao, has now 
been brought to the Dardanelles. She 
has been in action seventcen times 
during this war and has fired over 
2000 rounds of ammunition from 10- 
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THE RUSSIAN LINE OF DEFENSE 


Hindenburg’s recent movement of his troops to the north has brought him for the second time 
within reach of the chain of fortresses along the Niemen, Bobr and Narew Rivers, which were 
built to protect Russia from invasion. The Germans are now bombarding Osowiec and are massing 
near Chorzele for an advance down the Orzec River. A similar attempt to reach the Narew, made 
during the last week of February, was checked at Przasnysz by a strong counter attack by the 
Russians. The Russian fortresses are represented by stars and the area they hold is shaded 
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THE REGIMENTAL LETTER-WRITER 
A German whose superior education makes him very valuable to his fellow soldiers of the 


Landsturm 


inch shells down. She has been hit 
fourteen times. One shell from Fort 
Dardanus burst inside the captain’s 
cabin and destroyed the furniture. 
Most of the attacking vessels have 
been hit by shells, but the casualties 
are few. The chief difficulty of the 
Allies is to discover the new bat- 
teries, which have been so cleverly 
concealed that the aeroplanes are 
often unable to locate them, and at- 
tempts on the part of small vessels to 
draw their fire are generally in vain. 

Vice-Admiral Carden, commanding 
the Franco-British fleet, is reported 
to have said that they will get thru 
the Dardanelles before Easter. But 
from the Turkish side the reports ex- 
press confidence in the ability of Con- 
stantinople to hold out indefinitely. 
The Allies, they assert, are wasting 
ammunition lavishly upon the rocks 
and ground, while the main batteries 
are untouched and nobody hurt. An 
approach by land up the peninsula is 
not feared because the city is defend- 
ed by 250,000 men entrenched in 
strong positions. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Peirse, 
commanding the British fleet before 
Smyrna, demanded, on March 11, the 
surrender of the garrison within 
twenty-four hours. The forts have 
been intermittently under bombard- 
ment ever since March 5. The Vali 


in Polan 


has warned non-combatants to leave 
the city and has protested against 
the shelling of villages and residen-. 
tial quarters by the British. An at- 
taché of the Turkish Embassy at 
Washington presents a list of twelve 
undefended towns and villages of 
Turkey which, he claims, were bom- 
barded in December and January by 
the British, French and Russian war- 
ships. 


The new British army 
of a million men has in 
large part been safely 
landed in France and has begun its 
attack upon the entrenched positions 
which the Germans have occupied 
for the last six months. The point se- 
lected for the offensive movement 
seems to be north of Arras and near 
La Bassée. Here the British won a 
notable success in the taking of 
Neuve Chapelle, a village of about 
600 inhabitants about ten miles south 
of the Belgian border. 

With the change of tactics the 
British Government has adopted a 
different policy in regard to news. 
There has been so much dissatisfac- 
tion exprest in England over the re- 
fusal to allow war correspondents to 
go to the front that it has been de- 
cided to supplement the brief official 
announcements of results by a de- 
scriptive narrative from an author- 


The British 
Advance 





ized eye-witness. We will take advan- 
tage of this by summarizing in his 
own words the battle of Neuve Cha- 


pelle: 
At 7:30 a. m. on that morning of 
March 12 the battle opened with a bom- 


bardment by numerous guns and how- 
itzers. Our men in the trenches describe 
the fire as the most tremendous they 
have ever seen or heard. The shriek of 
the shells, their explosions and the con- 
tinuous thunder of the batteries were 
all merged into one great volume of 
sound. The discharges of the guns were 
so rapid that they sounded like the fire 
of a gigantic machine gun. During the 
thirty-five minutes for which it con- 
tinued our men could show themselves 
freely. They could even walk about in 
perfect safety. 

Then the signal to attack was given. 
In less than half an hour almost the 
whole of the elaborate series of Ger- 
man trenches in and about Neuve Cha- 
pelle were in our hands. Except at one 
point there was hardly any resistance, 
for the trenches, which in places were 
literally blotted out, were filled with 
dead and dying, who were almost 
buried in the earth and debris. 

Thruout the Jay the Germans con- 
tinued to hold out in a strong position 
at an angle of the crossroads south of 
the village where there were established 
a perfect network of trenches and 
barbed wire. This position was known 
as Port Arthur. A hard struggle raged 
for some hours ntil at 5:30 p. m. it 
was taken by storm at the point of the 
bayonet. At nightfall we were in pos- 
session of all the enemy’s trenches on a 
front of 4000 yards, which represented 
an advance of more than 1200 yards 
from our original trenches. 

The number of prisoners officially re- 
ported as taken is 750, but there is rea- 
son to believe that others were cap- 
tured and their names not sent in as 
yet. During the day there were two 
remarkable feats by our airmen. One 
flying at a hight of only 150 feet dropt 
a bomb on an important railway bridge 
at Menin, destroying one of the piers. 
Another, flying over Courtrai railway 
junction, dropt a bomb on the station 
and completely wrecked it. 

The enemy for the time being is 
beaten and on the run. It was the con- 
sciousness of this which filled the hos- 
pitals and ambulances with the cheer- 
iest crowd of wounded ever seen. If 
further proof of this was wanted it 
could be found in the spectacle of an 
Irishman who had been shot thru the 
chest recounting his experiences in a 
stentorian voice that was audible to the 
furthest corner of the clearing hospi- 
tal. It was found also in the sight of 
groups of wounded and injured men on 
the roads talking and laughing as they 
limped out of the firing line columns. 

he prisoners as they marched back 
thru the ambulance transport between 
the waiting ranks of our reserves af- 
forded no little encouragement. Many 
of their faces were a bright yellow 
from the effects of the lyddite shells 
and a majority looked shaken. All ad- 
mitted that the attack had come as a 
complete surprize. 


During the three days the British 
gained about two miles and the 
counter attack of the Germans was 
repulsed, with a loss estimated at 
2000. The objective of the move- 
ment is presumably the city of Lille, 
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which the Allies have twice taken 
from the Germans but have been un- 
able to hold. 

In the recent activity in the Cham- 
pagne region both sides claim suc- 
cess. According to the German ac- 
count the French have sacrificed 
45,000 men since February 17 with- 
out making any progress, while the 
German loss was not a third as much. 
According to the French account the 
object of their advance movement 
was for the purpose of forcing the 
Germans to concentrate troops at this 
point and so to prevent them from 
sending aid to Hindenburg in Poland. 
This object, the French claim, was 
accomplished, and, besides, they took 
2000 prisoners and annihilated two 
regiments of the Guards. On Febru- 
ary 28 the French began an attack 
upon the village of Vauquois, situ- 
ated upon the edge of a plateau com- 
manding part of the Argonne forest. 
Since then the effort has been repeat- 
ed several times, and by fierce hand- 
to-hand fighting the French have suc- 
ceeded in occupying half the village. 


Seven British mer- 
chant steamers were 
torpedoed by German 
submarines in the three days March 
10 to 13. Three of these were struck 
on Friday morning by the “U-29” off 
Scilly Islands in the English Chan- 
nel. The spectators on the shore of St. 
Mary’s Island watched the “Indian 
City,” a new steamer of 2921 tons 
from Galveston loaded with cotton, 
as it was overtaken by a submarine 
and ordered to show her colors. 
The steamer hoisted the German flag. 
The captain of the submarine, speak- 
ing thru the megaphone in perfect 
English, ordered the crew to take to 
their boats and then blew up the ves- 
sel. Two British patrol boats put out 
from the shore, but the submarine 
dived and came up two miles beyond. 
Next she sighted the “Headlands” 
of Hartlepool and gave chase. In 
spite of her dodging the steamer was 
soon caught, and, after the crew had 
left, torpedoed. Then the submarine 
went after a third steamer and was 
lost to view. All this took place with- 
in three hours. 

On March 9, three British steam- 
ers fell victims to the German sub- 
marines. The ‘‘Tangistan” was sunk 
off Scarborough. The crew of thirty- 
eight took to the lifeboats, but the 
vessel sank before these could be dis- 
connected, and the only man saved 
was one who clung to a piece of 
wreckage for three hours. The “Prin- 
cess Victoria” was torpedoed twenty 
miles off Mersey bar. The crew was 
saved. The collier “Blackwood” was 
torpedoed in the English Channel and 
the crew escaped in boats. 


The War on 
Commerce 
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AN INTERLUDE IN THE TRAGEDY 


French soldiers billeted in a theater making appropriate use of their leisure and their surround- 
ings. With the exception of the pianist the performers, one notes, are all soldiers 


The British auxiliary cruiser 
“Bayano” was torpedoed off Corse- 
well Point, between Scotland and Ire- 
land, on the morning of March 11 
and about 200 men were drowned. 
Twenty-six of the men were rescued. 

The British torpedo boat destroyer 
“Ariel” rammed and sank the Ger- 
man submarine “U-12.” Ten out of 
her crew of twenty-eight were saved. 
They will not be treated as prisoners 
of war, but will, like the crew of the 
“U-8,” be put in jail and tried for 
piracy. The determination of the 
British Government to treat in this 
fashion all men captured on German 
submarines has aroused hot indigna- 
tion in Germany and reprisals are 
threatened. Altogether the British 
have sunk seven German submarines 
since the war began. 


The demands of 
the Japanese 
Government for 
extensive concessions and _ special 
privileges in various parts of China 
from north to south have been under 
discussion at Peking for the last two 
months and no agreement has yet 
been reached, altho China has con- 
ceded many of the points and Japan 
has ameliorated others. It was re- 
ported from Peking on March 9 that 
Japan had threatened to employ 


China Yielding to 
Japanese Demands 


force unless China complied by 
March 12. The Chinese Government 
protested against such an ultimatum 
and pleaded that it was customary to 
devote more time than this for the 
consideration of a treaty involving 
such vast issues. The belief that Ja- 
pan intended to impose her will upon 
China by arms was confirmed by the 
sailing of a second squadron bearing 
30,000 Japanese troops to Manchuria. 
Japan, however, explained to the 
powers that the troops were merely 
intended to replace the railroad 
guards already in Manchuria. Bar- 
racks are being erected at the rail- 
road stations in Shang-tung, now 
held by the Japanese. 

It is reported that China has con- 
ceded the extension of the lease of 
the Manchurian ports of Dalny (Tai- 
ren) and Port Arthur for ninety- 
nine years. These concessions, which 
were originally granted by China to 
Russia for twenty-five years, would 
have expired in 1923, after which 
time China would have had the right 
to purchase the railroads. Japan also 
gets the exclusive right to prospect 
and to work mines and the preference 
in future railroad loans. 

China is very reluctant to grant 
the demand for a Japanese railroad 
from the coast opposite the Japanese 
island of Formosa to Han-kow and 
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for a joint control with China of iron 
works there, because that would 
mean Japanese domination of the 
Yang-tse Valley and the coal and iron 
region. The Japanese garrison at 
Han-kow is said to be entrenched. 

The demands for the policing of 
Chinese cities by Japanese, for the 
appointment of Japanese advisers 
and directors in financial and mili- 
tary matters, and for the purchase 
from Japan of at least half. of the 
arms and ammunition needed by the 
Chinese army also meet with strong 
objection from the Chinese. It ap- 
pears that these demands were 
omitted from the list as submitted 
by the Japanese Government to the 
powers. When the United States 
called attention to the omission of 
nine of the twenty-one articles the 
Japanese Government explained that 
these were general demands of long 
standing which it did not think nec- 
essary to mention. 

The Chinese Y. M. C. A. and stu- 


dents in the United States have 
made an appeal to President Wilson 
and the American people to prevent 
what they hold will mean the abso- 
lute absorption of the Chinese re- 
public by Japan or will precipitate a 
war between the two countries. When 
the question was raised in the House 
of Commons, Neil Primrose, Under 
Secretary of State, replied that “His 
Majesty’s Government has no objec- 
tion to the expansion of Japanese in- 
terests in China provided the expan- 
sion in no way inflicts injury on Brit- 
ish interests.” 


In the early days 
of the war Ger- 
many fitted out 
fourteen auxiliary cruisers to prey 
upon’ the commerce of her enemies. 
Twelve of them have been sunk, cap- 
tured or interned. One of the two 
survivors, the “Prinz Eitel Fried- 
rich,” entered Hampton Roads on the 
10th and anchored near a pier at 


Germans Sink an 
American Ship 

















American Press 


A WIND-JAMMER SUNK ON THE HIGH SEAS 


The “William P. Frye,” carrying wheat from Seattle to Queenstown, was sunk by the “Prinz Eitel” 
in the South Atlantic on January 28. Her cargo was first dumped overboard 
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COMMANDER THIERICHENS 


Who had the audacity to sink an American ship 
on the high seas and then put in to Newport 
News for repairs 


Newport News. Seven months ago 
she started out from Tsing-tau, 
armed with 3-inch and 5-inch guns 
taken from two gunboats. In these 
seven months she had captured and 
sunk eleven ships—five British, four 
French, one Russian and one Ameri- 
can. She brought to port 360 per- 
sons, the crews and passengers of 
these ships, desiring to get rid of 
them and also to obtain repairs that 
were sorely needed. Of the passen- 
gers, eighty-five were from the 
French steamship “Floride.” There 
was also on board about $2,000,000 
in gold taken from the sunken ships. 
The crews of the British bark “Kil- 
dalton” and French cruiser “Jean” 
had been marooned on Easter Island. 

News of the sinking of an Ameri- 
can ship by this sea rover excited 
great interest. The ship was the 
“William P. Frye,” a four-masted 
sailing vessel, owned by the Arthur 
Sewall Company, of Bath, Maine. She 
had sailed from Seattle with a cargo 
of 183,500 bushels of wheat, valued 
at $282,000, and consigned to 
Queenstown. Captain Thierichens, of 
the cruiser, decided that this cargo 
was contraband of war. He ordered 
the ship’s crew to throw it overboard. 
When about half of it had gone into 
the sea he could wait no longer, but 
blew up the ship with dynamite. This 
was on January 28, in the South At- 
lantic. Captain Kiehne, his wife and 
two children, and the crew were safe- 
ly on board the cruiser. 

Our Government, it is understood, 
holds that the cruiser’s action was 
not warranted and will ask for com- 
pensation, accompanied by expres- 
sions of regret. Unofficial reports 
from Berlin say that Germany will 
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express disapproval of the cruiser’s 
act, as having been at variance with 
the rules and policy adopted by Ger- 
many at the beginning of the war, to 
the effect that mere consignment to 
the fortified port of an enemy must 
not be regarded as proof that the 
food in question is designed for 
armed forces. There must be addi- 
tional evidence, and in this case there ' 
was none. The German captain had 
had no opportunity to know about 
these rules. He was guided by his 
own interpretation of the Declara- 
tion of London, which does not jus- 
tify his course and the binding force 
of which in this war was not accept- 
ed at Washington. It is expected that 
Germany will disavow his act and 
make due reparation. 

The officers and crews of the cap- 
tured vessels speak well of the 
treatment they received fromthe com- 
mander of the cruiser, Captain Thie- 
richens, tho there were some com- 
plaints of poor food and close 
quarters. The captured sailors and 
passengers were allowed to land, sub- 
ject to the inspection of our immi- 
gration authorities. Probably the 
cruiser will be interned, The repairs 
will consume at least three weeks. 
Captain Thierichens desires to go out 
and resume his work on the seas, but 
if our Government should permit the 
cruiser to leave port she would be 
unable to escape from four or five 
British cruisers now lying in wait 
for her. 


The Federal Circuit 
Trust Cases Court of Appeals has 

reversed the decision 
of the District Court in the case 
against President John H. Patterson 
and other officers of the National 
Cash Register Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and ordered a new trial. In a 
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THE RAIDER THAT FLOUTED OUR NEUTRALITY 


The 


“Prinz Eitel Friedrich” came into port at Newport News last weck after seven months at 
sea, She sank eleven merchant vessels, one of them the American bark “William P. Frye,” 


loaded 


with wheat, which is not absolute contraband. She was a North German Lloyd steamer before 


the war. The “Kronprinz Wilhelm” 


is now the only German auxiliary cruiser still at large 


out of the original fleet of fourteen 


suit for violation of the criminal pro- 
visions of the Anti-Trust law, Mr. 
Patterson and twenty-six of his asso- 
ciates were convicted and sentenced 
to be imprisoned in jail, the term for 
a majority of the defendants being 
one year. The higher court holds that 
under the first of the three counts 
there was no proof that the company 
had been guilty of conspiracy during 
the three years before indictment, 
and that the second and third counts 
should not have been considered. In 
the course of the decision, which cov- 
ered sixty printed pages, much was 
said which might be regarded as 
commendation of the company. There 
was great rejoicing in Dayton over 
the court’s action. At the railway sta- 
tion 25,000 people were waiting to 
greet Mr. Patterson on his return 
from the court’s session. A display of 
fireworks was accompanied by a pa- 
rade and a reception. While his ap- 
peal was pending, a Red Cross gold 
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New York Herald 
THE COURSE OF THE 


“PRINZ EITEL FRIEDRICH” 


medal of honor was awarded to him 
for his rescue work at the time of 
the disastrous floods in Ohio. 

It is expected that a decision in the 
Trust suit against the Steel Corpora- 
tion will be made known within a few 
weeks. Owing to the requirements of 
the new Clayton Trust act concerning 
interlocking directorates, it is said 
that the number of the Corporation’s 
directors will be reduced. The Attor- 
ney General of Missouri has been 
making inquiry concerning a combi- © 
nation said to have been formed to 
control the spelter market. Owners of 
zinc mines in that state assert that 
the price of their ore has been de- 
prest while the price of spelter has 
been rising, Five officers of what is 
called a Potato Trust have been in- 
dicted in Boston for violation of the 
Sherman act. They are connected 
with the Aroostook Potato Shippers’ 
Association, which controls about 
ninety per cent of the potato output 
of Aroostook County in Maine, and 
they are accused of using a blacklist 
to the injury of certain dealers in 
Boston and elsewhere. 


General Obregon 
and the Carranza 
army evacuated 
the capital of Mexico on the 10th, 
and Zapata, the bandit chief, who is 
in alliance with Villa, entered the 
city on the following day. The en- 
trance of Zapata’s forces was marked 
by an outrage which has excited 
much indignation in the United 
States. The bandit leader’s advance 
guard murdered John B. McManus, a 
prominent and respected American 
resident, in his house, over which the 
American flag was flying, while the 
official seal of the Brazilian Govern- 


Zapatistas Murder 
an American 


She had just arrived at Tsing-tao from Bremen when the war began. She was fitted there with a 
fairly heavy armament and sent out to harry the commerce of the Allies. She had been at sea 
seven months when she reached Newport News and was in bad shape. In the South Atlantic the 
vessel passed within wireless range of British warships, but none were actually seen. Commander 
Thierichens believes that he was pursued by six British ships off the Virginia capes 


ment, whose Minister had charge of 
certain American interests, was on 
the front door. Mr. McManus, a man 
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of thirty-eight years, was originally 
a resident of Chicago. For fifteen 
years he had lived in Mexico as the 
agent of the cwners of a group of 
mines. He was a man of property, 
occupying a handsome house in the 
capital. In the suburbs he had a 
dairy farm. 

While Zapata’s men were holding 
the city, about a month ago, a band 
of fifteen attacked his house, intend- 
ing to take what was in it. Standing 
on the roof, he defended his home 
and his family, repelling the attack 
and killing three of the thieves. The 
survivors promised to get even with 
him. When they retired from the cap- 
ital with Zapata, before the victori- 
ous Obregon, they kept their promise 
in mind. When they returned, on the 
11th, they w .:t to McManus’s house. 
He was there to defend it, but he had 
placed his wife and children in the 
house of a friend. The outlaws broke 
down the door and killed him. It is 
not known whether any of them fell 
before his gun. This time they were 
able to take their loot and get away 
with it. Relatives of McManus in this 
country have letters in which he 
graphically described his defense of 
his home at the time when he killed 
three of the robbers. He frequently 
said that he did not expect to get 
out of Mexico alive. 

Our Government promptly sent to 
General Salazar, Zapata’s officer com- 
manding in the city, a demand for an 
apology, damages and the punish- 
ment of the murderers. He was told 
that Villa and Zapata would be held 
responsible. A similar message was 
sent to Villa. Salazar assured the 
Brazilian Minister that he would at 
once make inquiry and punish those 
who should be found guilty. He also 


promised to assist.the international 
relief committee and in other ways 
to improve the deplorable condition 
of the city. Villa’s reply was not less 
satisfactory. He was in a northern 
town. There were many other out- 
rages, as to some of which complaint 
was made at Washington by the 
French and German Ambassadors. 
The Swedish Minister reported the 
assassination of a Swedish resident 
by Obregon’s soldiers. 


Carranza’s reply to 
our Government’s 
sharp note about 
Obregon’s course at the capital was 
delayed. The note spoke of Obregon’s 
incendiary utterances, which were 
evidently designed to encourage the 
mob, and of his denunciation of for- 
eign residents. It pointed out also 
that he was about to withdraw from 
the city, leaving these residents with- 
out the protection of an armed force. 
“When a factional leader preys upon 
a starving city,” said our Govern- 
ment, “to compel obedience to his de- 
crees by inciting outlawry, and at 
the same time uses means to prevent 
the city from being supplied with 
food, a situation is created which it 
is impossible for the United States 
to contemplate longer with patience. 
Conditions have become intolerable 
and can no longer be endured.” If 
Americans should suffer by reason of 
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THREE ADMIRALS FOR THE FIRST 


TIME IN OUR NAVY 


FARRAGUT AND PORTER WERE ADMIRALS, DEWEY IS 
ADMIRAL OF THE NAVY—AN UNIQUE RANK—BUT 
THE DESIGNATION OF THREE ADMIRALS IN THE 
NORMAL COURSE OF PROMOTION IS UNPRECEDENTED. 
THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL PROVIDED FOR THE 
CHANGE, ADMIRAL FLETCHER, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF THE ATLANTIC BATTLESHIP FLEET, IS THE SENIOR 
IN RANK; ADMIRAL HOWARD, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF THE PACIFIC FLEET, NEXT, AND ADMIRAL 
COWLES, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ASIATIC 
FLEET, THE JUNIOR 
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these conditions, the note continued, 
Obregon and Carranza would be 
“held personally responsible,” and 
the United States would take such 
measures as might be expedient to 
bring those personally responsible to 
account. 

Neither Carranza nor Obregon 
opened the railroad to Vera Cruz for 
food supplies and refugees. Secretary 
Bryan had warned Americans to 
leave the capital. They had replied 
that they were not permitted to use 
the railroads. In the city there are 
2500 Americans and about 24,000 
other foreigners. Reports from a few 
who have escaped show that both the 
soldiers of Carranza and those of 
Villa and Zapata have been guilty of 
countless outrages of all kinds. Our 
Government has sent two more war- 
ships to Vera Cruz, where now there 
are seven. 

The revolt against Carranza’s offi- 
cers in Yucatan has led to the closing 
of the port of Progreso. On this ac- 
count the British steamer “Wyvis- 
brook,” bound for Progreso, put in at 
a neighboring port, where she was 
seized and her captain imprisoned 
because she had no clearance papers 
for that place. Therefore, Great Brit- 
ain complains. It is said that the 
states of Yucatan, Campeche and 
Chiapas have decided to be independ- 
ent, favoring, neither Carranza nor 
Villa. The latter has published a 
statement in which he says that in- 
tervention by the United States to 
restrain or punish Carranza would 
cause a union of all Mexicans against 
the invading force. Secretary Dan- 
iels remarks that we have nineteen 
battleships and ten destroyers at 
Guantanamo, with nine cruisers in 
adjacent waters. 











PULPIT PRUSSIANISM 


BY THE AMERICAN WIFE OF A TITLED GERMAN 


HAT has the German cler- 

gy been doing all these 

years that Prussia has been 
imposing her militaristic ideas upon 
the German people? We do not ex- 
pect warfare to be relinquished 
among backward peoples. But that a 
civilized, great nation should persist 
in our day in inculcating war, and 
hear its ruler repeatedly praise the 
army as the pillar of his throne, and 
his ministers defy its popular parlia- 
ment in the defense of gross mili- 
itary abuses, without protest above 
all from its religious leaders, seems 
incomprehensible, a supreme an- 
achronism. 

Who, then, is to feel the turpitude 
of militaristic principles, or to ex- 
press Christian reprobation of 
them? Have no German divines 
whatever penetrated to the true na- 
ture of this Prussianism, which, while 
forcing the people ahead along ma- 
terial lines, has not only been keep- 
ing them behind in moral evolution, 
but arresting as well the weal of 
other peoples? The last great evil of 
modern society was circumscribed. 
Slavery did not entail the adoption 
of slavery by the rest of the world. 
Prussian militarism, on the other 
hand, has been forcing unprecedent- 
ed, huge waste in armaments on half 
of Christendom, 

But the attitude of the clergy in 
Germany today corresponds to that 
of the Southern clergy in slavery 
times; and, indeed, is equally nat- 
ural. In the South, the lads who be- 
came ministers of religion, growing 
up amidst slave holding, assimilated 
the ideas and sentiments of the com- 
munity, and sympathized with them 
ever after. The case is similar with 
German pastors. They are part and 
parcel of their people, having been 
brought up amidst the same ideas 
and subjected to the same training. 

Moreover, were a pastor possest of 
unusual moral insight and independ- 
ence of character to raise his voice 
against the prevailing national 
ideals, he would of a certainty be 
quickly supprest; for the Church in 
Prussia, we must bear in mind, is a 
state institution, the king being its 
head. The man in shining armor with 
the mailed fist towers menacingly 
over pulpits. No pastor would abide 
in his own for long if he showed 
himself unsubservient to his warrior 
superiors. 

I gave an instance, in a former 
article, of how a lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment garrisoned in the 
town whose church I attended en- 
tered the vestry and ordered “more 
patriotic” sermons from the clergy, 
tho, to my American ears, the earlier 








The Independent has already pre- 
sented, in three articles by this 
lady of American birth, who for 
obvious reasons wishes to remain 
anonymous, various phases of the 
social import of Prussian militar- 
ism as she observed it in her thirty 
years’ life in Germany. They were: 
“Militarism in German Social Life,” 
November 16; “How Prussianism 
Warps Men and Women,” December 
14; “The Compensations of Mili- 
tarism,” January 18.—THE EDITOR. 




















sermons had appeared blasphemous 
by reason of their joint laudations of 
Almighty God and Emperor William. 
The same two pastors who preached 
to us instructed school children (re- 
ligious teaching is compulsory in 
public and private schools alike) and 
confirmed all the children of the 
town, with few exceptions. How are 
lads who are themselves to become 
pastors likely to escape a lively rev- 
erence for their war lord? 

The last generation, a generation 
that still retained memories of the 
old liberty-inspiring days of ’48, 
strenuously opposed the bill retain- 
ing compulsory teaching of religion 
in the public schools. But the opposi- 
tion was crushed by the Government 
parties. And ever since religion has 
been used systematically by the state 
for the purpose of sanctifying mili- 
tarism and autocracy in the souls 
of youth. From the week spent 
in school the young pass, on the sev- 
enth day, into the church; and in the 
one, as in the other, their minds are 
steeped in ideas prescribed by the 
Government. As these ideas are 
dubbed “patriotism,” one can easily 
understand how it has come about 
that the passion of the people, in the 
present period of war, is sympathet- 
ically affecting their spiritual lead- 
ers to such a degree as to impel them 
to desire to go to the front. 


HE only members of the Lu- 

theran fraternity not unmar- 
ried, as a rule, are the candidates for 
pastorates. One sees much more 
of them, however, than of pas- 
tors. They are tutors in houses 
of rank or wealth; sometimes 
for long periods of years. Kan- 
didaten, indeed, are in Protest- 
ant Germany what Jesuits used to 
be in Catholic Europe: the upbring- 
ers of the influential manhood of the 
country. Their influence, however, 
does not compare with that exercized 
by the churchmen of Catholic per- 
suasion. Prestige is wanting. Their 
background, so to speak, is dingy. 
And the contrast of this state with 
the brilliance of all things connected 


with the army, together with the ob- 
vious subserviency of the Church to 
the secular government, as well as 
the infrequency of noblemen among 
clericals, all makes the established 
Church in Germany as unlike the 
establishment in England as can be 
imagined. 


NE night at Castle G., we had 

gathered after supper around 
the library table, the governess of the 
daughters and the tutor of the son 
of the house being of the circle. At 
eight o’clock, the two teachers re- 
tired. Whereon we repaired to the 
boudoir of the countess. During the 
hour following, before the children 
were sent to bed, both father and 
mother referred to das Fraulein and 
der Kandidat several times in tones 
of contempt or ridicule. I had ob- 
served the like carelessness among 
our relations, and, indeed, it seemed 
quite general. On finding myself 
alone with my friend, I felt moved 
to expostulate. 

“Don’t you think it may tend to 
lower the children’s esteem, Frieda, 
if their instructors are so criticized 
and belittled? Really, it always 
strikes me as being such a mistake 
educationally.” 

My friend dropped her embroidery 
on her lap and laughed in merriment. 
“If you aren’t the most naive crea- 
ture!” she exclaimed. “Why, that is 
just what we do it for. If we didn’t, 
the children would conceive a genu- 
ine respect for such sort of people. 
The Kandidat, especially, is so 
learned and dignified he might easily 
impress Manfred if we did not look 
out.” 

“You silly,” she added, indulgent- 
ly. I was not a silly, however; I was 
a woman suddenly and greatly en- 
lightened. I thought of notorious his- 
torical personages who had had the 
wisest men for their tutors; and how 
historians have marveled over the 
fact that it was in vain. Have his- 
torians failed to take into account 
the secret influence of family sug- 
gestions, that paralleled the instruc- 
tion of the wise men? And we visit- 
ors abroad, who have wondered that 
dull, brutish squires and officers are 
able in all seriousness to regard sci- 
entists, artists and saints as their in- 
feriors; we have known and guessed 
nothing of the chatting of parents 
and intimates; nor of the unscrupu- 
lous craftiness of caste that secures 
the honest services of worthy men, 
then nips in the bud the natural 
“genuine” respect that their worthi- 
ness may inspire! 

When a Kandidat attains a pul- 
pit at last and becomes a pastor, 
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it may be of a church of old 
endowment with a local patron to 
please; or a coveted city post; or 
in a village, where his familiar so- 
cial intercourse will be with the 
worthy but incongruous families of 
the forester and manor superintend- 
ent. The village pastor is the ideal 
pastor, the only figure in the native 
Church that has afforded a theme 
for poets. If his wants are modest 
he may enjoy peace. His opposites 
are the ecclesiastics attached to the 
court churches of reigning princes. 
But the majority of pastors preach, 
minister rites and give instruction 
interminably, for little pay, in the 
midst of exceedingly populous par- 
ishes. Pastoral visiting is out of the 
question, and, indeed, it is not cus- 
tomary to consider such visiting 
commendable. And whether it is due 
to this want of personal acquaint- 
ance that disables pastors from 
exercizing discrimination when deal- 
ing with applicants for their serv- 
ices, or whether it is just the infec- 
tion of the all-pervading rigid, inex- 
orable Prussian ways in institutions 
of the state, I could not decide; but 
the fact remains that the pastors 
often alienate the affection and rev- 
erence of the simple poor by making 
them ray cash for a pastoral service 
or do without churchly sanctification 
altogether. 

A man servant of ours laid before 
me his wedding plans (I was to pro- 
vide the wedding repast and asked 
for them), when I noticed an omis- 
sion. 

“But when is the ceremony in 
church to take place?” I asked. 

A spasm of pain passed over his 
face and he swallowed a rising sob. 
“I went to the parsonage and saw 
Pastor S.,” was his reply. “The Herr 
Pastor said he would marry us with 
other parties at eleven o’clock, and 
asked me for the fee. I told him I 
couldn’t pay right now. The shop 
contract had taken every mark we 
had; I would pay the fee with the 
first money we took in. Herr Pastor 
said not to come there till I had the 
cash to pay.” 


HE Government, furthermore, 

lowers the clergy in the esteem 
of men by obliging pastors to be par- 
tial in the administration of the laws 
of the church itself, as will be seen in 
the following instances. In that same 
town where the lieutenant-colonel 
gave orders for sermons “more pa- 
triotic,” it happened that a lawyer, 
suddenly discovering himself to be 
bankrupt, shot himself. His young 
widow was of foreign birth and was 
frantic when she was informed by 
their pastor that a law of the Church 
would prevent her husband from re- 


ceiving Christian burial. She ap- 
pealed to clergymen round about; 
then, hearing that I, too, was a for- 
eigner, she came to me, thinking that 
my rank could effect what was de- 
nied her. That her husband had 
committed the deed in a moment 
of mental shock and aberration, the 
doctor who had attended him was 
willing to testify. This seemed to af- 
ford a ground for persuasion, and I 
was about to drive to Pastor S. when 
my husband forbade my risking the 
humiliation of a rebuff. (This, by the 
way, presents an example of the di- 
lemmas in which American women 
married into rank abroad often find 
themselves.) Meanwhile, the legal 
period having expired, the suicide 
had to be interred, and this office was 
being performed in silence when a 
colleague strode forward, made an 
address himself, and asked the few 
persons present to join him in a 
prayer. 


N Dresden, the year following, my 

husband entered my boudoir one 
noonday, carrying two — volumes, 
bound in black cloth, new and fresh. 

“I stopped in at Schmidt’s” (the 
Mudie’s of the city), he said, “where 
the head librarian handed me these 
books. They had just come from the 
publishers, but he was afraid to let 
them pass into circulation. He asked 
me to look into them and tell him if 
I think them safe. I wish you would 
read them and tell me what they are 
about.” 

That evening I took up the vol- 
umes, not to lay them aside again 
till early morning. This is what 
they disclosed. On the afternoon of 
a holiday a girl, walking with an- 
other on a crowded street, was ac- 
costed by an officer in an insulting 
manner. The frightened girl turned 
to her brother, who stepped forward 
from the side of his companion, ex- 
claiming at the officer, who drew his 
sword and slashed his face. Onlook- 
ers interposed and the scene was 
ending with the arrest of the 
brother, when somebody mentioned 
his name. It was that of a powerful 
patrician family, and on hearing it 
the young officer repaired to his cap- 
tain, and reported the affair. Captain 
B. then charged himself with the of- 
fice of presenting his junior’s apolo- 
gies to the father of the girl. The 
old patrician informed him that 
what he proposed securing was 
something more than an apology. 

Both sides prepared for a trial be- 
fore a court-martial. At this trial 
other officers swore the brother had 
committed the first provocation and 
assault; only one gave facts as he 
had witnessed and heard them. 

From that hour forth this witness, 


a young lieutenant, was taboo; if he 
appeared in a room, his fellow offi- 
cers moved away to the other end; if 
he sat down at a table, they rose 
from it. He was repeatedly over- 
passed in the routine of promo- 
tion. The lieutenant kept on demand- 
ing justice. He was a nuisance. Cap- 
tain B., now Major B., finally secured 
his sentence to a fortress. When out 
of this imprisonment, the lieutenant 
took up the old refrain. Thereupon 
Major B. had him pronounced insane 
and incarcerated in an asylum; this 
time for a period so lengthy as to 
expel the lieutenant automatically 
from the king’s service. 

When released, the broken man be- 
came secretary to a manufacturer in 
distant Saxony. Here one day came a 
letter inscribed with the handwriting 
of Major B. The next morning fol- 
lowing the manufacturer handed the 
ex-lieutenant his pay. The major rep- 
resented the military; and what man 

“ean afford to defy that power? 

Dismissed from the factory, he 
went to the Rhineland, into the office 
of a wine grower, Presently followed 
a notice to his employer that, unless 
the lieutenant was expelled from his 
service, no military casino in the 
Empire would retain his vintages on 
their wine lists. “What can I do?” 
exclaimed the old friend of the patri- 
cian father. 

“Nothing,” affirmed the lieuten- 
ant, who requested possession of the 
notice, and departed. 


EANWHILE, in the Reichstag, 

Eugene Richter had been pre- 
senting, year in and year out, a bill 
granting to men who had quit active 
service in the army the right to bring 
civil suit in civil courts. Hitherto, 
such right had been withheld; suits 
against military men, as well as suits 
among military men, having to be 
tried before courts martial, even 
after retirement of the parties in- 
volved. Then one day it happened 
that the Government, needing the 
votes of Richter’s faction for a meas- 
ure of its own, agreed to let thru his 
bill in exchange for them. 

One of the results of this transac- 
tion in the Reichstag I held in my 
hand, The publication of the records 
was to be coincident with the begin- 
ning of a suit against Major B. in 
the public courts. 

In the morning, my husband in- 
quired about the books. I told him 
their contents. 

“My God, this is dreadful,” he 
said. “I shall go to Schmidt’s imme- 
diately and tell him not to dare to 
put the books out.” So the circulat- 
ing library was duly warned. Never- 
theless, my husband came in from 
town a few days after in much per- 
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turbation of mind. Colonel B., it 
transpired, had been summoned the 
day previous to Torgau. There a se- 
cret court martial was sitting, the 
members of which returned his sa- 
lute in silence, The presiding officer 
laid a pistol upon the table around 
which they sat and said: 

“Colonel B., we suppose that you 
know your duty.” 

“IT do,” said B., taking up the 


weapon and putting it in his inner 
coat pocket. 

“Farewell, comrades.” 

The company greeted him gravely. 
The Colonel walked to the station, 
boarded a train to Dresden, and on 
arriving at home, shot himself dead. 

No scandal could now ensue and 
touch the reputation of the military. 
My husband evinced the greatest ad- 
miration for the unfortunate suicide. 


“We Prussians must attend the 
funeral in due force,” he commented. 

“But—” I exclaimed, “Is there to 
be a funeral, a regular funeral?” 

“Yes; on high military orders 
(auf hohen militirische Befehl).” 

And there was. 

The church in Germany is an ad- 
junct of government, a servant of 
militarism. And the clergy are faith- 
ful, hard-working and unfree. 





A YOUNG TEACHER OF LIVE LAW 


and in only eight 








HOULD banks 
S:: compelled to 

guarantee each 
other’s deposits, with 
the state the guar- 
antor of all? Should 
the price of fire in- 
surance be regulat- 
ed? Should the price 
of gasoline, eggs, or 
neckwear, as well as 
freight rates, be 
fixed by law? Should 
the government, 
either national or 
state, tell us whom 
we shall employ, how 
much. we shall pay 
them, how long they 
must work, how 
many cubic feet of 
air we must provide 
for them, what we 
must furnish in the 
way of equipment, 
what prices we may 
ask for our product 
and what profit we 
may be permitted to earn? What of personal lib- 
erty, what of freedom of contract, what of “in- 
exorable economic laws,” what of “constitutional 
safeguards”? 

These are live questions with scores of similar 
ones pressing at their heels. The creation of the 
new Federal Trade Commission and the contem- 
plated increase in governmental regulation of and 
“interference” with business make highly perti- 
nent a study of the principles underlying this 
progressive departure from the unrestrained in- 
dividualism of a generation ago. Is the movement 
economically sound? Is it socially wise? Is it per- 
sonally just? Is it constitutional? 

To discuss these questions the Harvard Law 
School has called to its faculty Professor Felix 
Frankfurter. The choice is a happy one and shows 
a determination on the part of our educational 
institutions to furnish the instruction which rap- 
idly changing times demand. 

Born in Austria thirty-two years ago, Professor 
Frankfurter came to America at fourteen years 
of age, unable to read or write English. In 
the public schools of New York City, however, 
his unusual ability quickly made itself apparent 





PROFESSOR FRANKFURTER OF HARVARD 
Harris & Ewing 


years he had shot 
thru the public edu- 
cational system of 
New York City and 
graduated from the 
College of the City 
of New York with 
the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, and 
with numerous aca- 
demic honcrs and 
prizes. 

He was gradu- 
ated from the Har- 
vard Law School 
with high honors in 
1906 and promptly 
began to serve as an 
Assistant United 
States Attorney in 
New York City un- 
der Henry L. Stim- 
son. When Mr. Stim- 
son became Secre- 
tary of War, he made 
Mr. Frankfurter his 
counselor for the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, in which capacity he 
continued to serve under Secretary Garrison until 
he accepted the call of the Harvard Law School. 

Professor Frankfurter’s academic achievements 
and administrative successes, however, are but 
part of his equipment for the work now in hand. 
He is young, not old; dynamic, not static; pro- 
gressive, not reactionary. Alertly searching truth, 
he is at once an ardent student and an inspiring 
teacher. His sympathies are wide and deep, but 
intelligent and illumined with sense. His versa- 
tility and extensive experience have expanded these 
sympathies in manifold directions and enable him 
to bring to his work the points of view of all kinds 
of men and women. His unusual capacity for hard 
work and his uncanny skill in maintaining efficient- 
ly a large number of interests will stand him in 
good stead as he enters a field where much more 
lies before than behind. / 

His zeal is tempered with humility; his bril- 
liance is warmed with understanding; his horizons 
have been widened and his sense of values quick- 
ened by public service. The Harvard Law School, 
in calling him to its service, seems to have put 
the square peg into the square hole. 
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HE Territory of Alaska, 
which the United States 


bought from Russia in 1867 
for seven million and two hundred 
thousand dollars, is larger than all 
our Atlantic states taken together and 
could be split into about ten coun- 
tries each the size of England. When 
we bought Alaska everybody, includ- 
ing the Russians, believed that the 
price was a generous one. Alaska 
was regarded as a vast expanse of 
frozen land surrounded by frozen or 
at least ice-filled seas, worthless for 
farming and impossible for city life, 
a country no more valuable in itself 
than Greenland, northern Siberia or 
the land around the South Pole. This 
does not mean that the people of the 
United States were unwilling to buy 
it from Russia. We remembered the 
favor that we had received from that 
empire during our Civil War; we 
were willing to do a favor in return. 
Then, while Alaska itself was not 
believed to be very important, the 
fact that we owned it gave us a 
chance at the seal hunting in the 
Bering Sea which lies between it and 
Siberia. But the strongest argu- 
ment at the time for 


year over and above that cost. Nor is 
gold the only value of the territory to 
us; there are mines also of silver, 
copper and coal. Alaska is rich as well 
in the three F’s which make up most 

















STILL GOOD FRIENDS 


Tue British LIon—No need of a war about a 
little matter of boundary. 


Tue AMERICAN EacLe—No, indeed; not when 
you have one on wheels like this. 
A cartoon, pubtiched in 1899 in the Minneapolis 
rnal, provisional 


Jow on boundary agreement 
which elated the final pn Boe 


of the wealth of northern countries 
the world over:—furs, fish and for- 
ests. Even farming and stock-raising 
is now possible, and there is water 
power enough for many factories. 
What Alaska most needs is a rail- 
road system to carry its products 
cheaply to other parts of the world. 

We made, however, one mistake in 
buying Alaska, that is we did not 
take care to find out exactly how 
much territory the word covered. 
Since Canada is the eastern neigh- 
bor of the territory, this uncertainty 
caused another of our many bound- 
ary disputes with Canada, a dispute 
that might easily have meant war 
but for the good feeling between 
Great Britain and the United States 
at the time. If you look at the map, 
you will see that the mainland of 
Alaska has two parts. One of these 
is a vast, compact area bounded on 
the east by a straight line reaching 
from Mount Saint Elias northward 
to the Arctic Ocean. The other is a 
narrow strip of land extending 
southeast along the Pacific Coast and 
with a very irregular border facing 
Canada. The dispute was about this 
part of the frontier. It 





buying Alaska was that 
this would remove an- 








other European country 





from America. We were 
glad to see Russia sell 
Alaska for the same rea- 





son that the Americans 
of Jefferson’s day were 
glad to have France sell 
Louisiana; that it was 
safer for us to have 
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great areas of unoccu- 
pied land in North 
America in our own 
hands rather than those 
of any powerful military 
nation of Europe, how- 
ever friendly at the time. 
But for whatever rea- 
sons we bought the ter- 
ritory, it was one of the 
best bargains the nation 
ever made. If it were on 
sale today at the same 








price as in 1867 we could 
buy it over again every 
year with the gold found 
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had been marked out by 
agreement with Great 
Britain in 1825, when 
very little was known 
about the country. When 
we bought Alaska of 
course we also bought 
all of the Russian claims, 
including the uncertain 
boundary with Canada, 
and the treaty of 1867 
simply repeated the 
terms of that of 1825. 
The boundary was to 
begin at the historic 
parallel of fifty-four de- 
grees and forty minutes 
north (which marked 
the northern limit of the 
“Oregon country” so 
long in dispute between 
the United States and 
Great Britain). Start- 
ing there the line went 
thru Portland channel 
and then ran parallel to 
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there, and still make a 
handsome profit of sev- 
eral millions of dollars a 
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Channel the 


Modified from Balch: The Alasko-Canadian Frontier 


THE DISPUTED ALASKA BOUNDARY 


Note that the British line cuts across all the inlets. Thru the Portland 
Canadian claim was adopted by the boundary commissioners 


the windings of the 
coast, following the sum- 
mits of the mountains 
except where there was 
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no chain of mountains within thirty 
miles of it; which distance was 
in that case to mark the limit of 
the American strip of land. A range 
of mountains following the windings 
of the coast was shown on the maps 
of the time, but unfortunately it did 
not really exist. Instead of a continu- 
ous range there were single peaks, 
groups of mountains and spaces of 
high ground, often more than thirty 
miles from the coast and rarely par- 
allel to it. So the Americans claimed 
that since there was no definite chain 
of mountains the boundary should be 
drawn from start to finish at the dis- 
tance of thirty miles from the coast. 
The British insisted that the frontier 
should follow a line formed by moun- 
tain groups near the coast and the 
highest levels of ground between 
them where mountains were lack- 
ing. Another difficulty came in the 
phrase “windings of the coast.” The 
Americans held that these included 
every inlet of salt water; the British 
that the words meant only the broad- 
est bays and that everywhere else the 
line should be drawn from one head- 
land to another. Even the “channel 
called Portland channel” was open to 
question, for more than one inlet 
claimed the name. 

It seems incredible that a bound- 
ary dispute over a rocky ribbon of 
land between Canada and Alaska, 
small in area and almost unsettled, 
should have brought two friendly 
nations to.the verge of war. That is, 
it seems incredible until you look 
twice at the map. It was not the size 
of this disputed strip of territory 
which made it so important. It was 
the fact that if the American claim 
were allowed Canada would have no 
outlet on the Pacific north of the par- 
allel of “fifty-four forty,” while the 
line proposed by the British would 
cut across several harbors and inlets, 
giving northern Canada access to the 
open sea without passing thru Amer- 
ican territory. This fact made the 
British, and especially the native 
Canadians, very greatly interested 
in the southeastern boundary of 
Alaska. But so long as northern Can- 
ada remained a mere wilderness of 
snow and forest the lack of a north- 
western seaport was not a serious in- 
jury to the prosperity of the Do- 


minion. The boundary dispute only 


rose from the position of a long-un- 
settled and unsettling question to a 
live issue of practical politics when 
gold was discovered in the Klondike. 
The Klondike is a small region on the 
Yukon River just beyond the Alaska 
boundary, where gold is found in 
even richer deposits than in Alaska 
itself. Gold was discovered here 
about 1896 and miners flocked in 
from all over the world as they had 

















Paul Thompson 


LORD ALVERSTONE 


Lord Chief Justice of England from 1900 to 1918. 
His vote in favor of the American claims decided 
the action of the boundary tribunal 


rushed to California in 1849 when 
gold was first found there. In a few 
years the wilderness of the upper 
Yukon River became a densely peo- 
pled mining settlement. The only 
drawback to the great discovery 
from the Canadian point of view was 
the difficulty of getting the gold from 
the desolate north back to civiliza- 
tion. The easiest and cheapest route 
at the time was to carry it south to 
the “Lynn Canal,” an inlet on the 
Pacific coast, and thence transport it 
by water to any part of western Can- 
ada or the western coast of the Unit- 
ed States. But the Lynn Canal was 
within the strip of land in dispute 
between the United States and Can- 
ada. To find a purely Canadian port 
the gold would have'to carried over- 
land some three hundred miles. 

A commission of British and 
American . representatives met in 
1898 at Quebec, but could not come 
to an agreement as to the meaning 
of the Russian treaty of 1825 on 
which the Ameriean claims rested. 
Instead of settling the question, the 
commissioners: drew a compromise 
line between the boundaries claimed 


by the United States and by Canada> 
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This compromise line was to stand 
only until the true boundary could 
be settled, but it was necessary to 
make some sort of arrangement in 
the meantime. It was not till 1908 
that the question was finally settled, 
when a conference of three Ameri- 
cans and three British representa- 
tives met at London to debate all the 
points at issue. 

The three Americans were Elihu 
Root, Secretary of War; Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and ex-Senator 
George Turner. The British repre- 
sentatives included two Canadians, 
Sir Louis Jetté and Allen B. Ayles- 
worth, and the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Alverstone. Since the 
commission stood three to three 
there could have been no decision un- 
less one side or the other would yield 
most of its claim. The two Canadians 
stood out against the three Ameri- 
cans to the end, but Lord Alverstone, 
an “impartial judge’ who deserved 
the name, took the side of the Amer- 
icans on the most important question 
of all: the question as to whether 
Canada had any right to a Pacific 
port north of “fifty-four forty.” 

The decision, by a vote of four 
to two, gave the United States 
complete control of the disputed sea- 
coast and all the bays and channels 
opening into it. Yet the decision was 
not entirely one-sided. The boundary, 
as determined, did not run thirty 
miles from the coast but along a line 
drawn thru the summits of the chief 
mountain peaks near the coast, 
which were declared to form a “chain 
of mountains” within the meaning 
of the treaty. By this division Cana- 
da got about a third of the area in 
dispute and the “Portland channel” 
chosen as the southern end of the 
Alaskan strip was the one claimed by 
the British. But Canadian public 
opinion was not content with the re- 
sult and for several years many Ca- 
nadians were angry with Lord AI- 
verstone, accusing him of giving 
up the rights of Canada in order 
to gain favor with the United 
States. We cannot blame the Cana- 
dians for being “more British than 
the British” where their own in- 
terests are concerned, for it is 
always easier to be fair at a dis- 
tance than where the decision di- 
rectly affects one’s pocketbook. What 
is worth remembering about the 
Alaska boundary decision is, firstly, 
that our Government was willing to 
risk land which we had considered 
our own for many years in order to 
uphold the principle of arbitration, 
and that we lost none of our “vital 
interests” in doing so; secondly, that 
the decision in our faver was due 
above all to the fair-mindedness of 
an English chief justice. 
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LL failure is a form of stu- 
Aisi: The cure for stupidity 

is study. Study prevents fail- 
ures. Unpreparedness and misfitness 
are the two great handicaps in the 
business world today. These would 
both be removed by study. 

Study maps the road to efficiency. 
Work carries one to the goal. 

By study I do not mean, however, 
the mental process of a bookish man, 
by an oracular method, in a seques- 
tered place. To study a book without 
knowing the why and how and 
whence and whither of the matter 
is like sitting down, blindfolded, to 
a dinner in a strange restaurant, 
then dipping your spoon into any 
and all dishes with no regard save to 
keep on dipping. You are likely to 
mix olives and ice-cream, on your 
mental menu. Very studious persons 
often look as if they had just eaten 
olives and ice-cream together. 

Brain-worship is the fetish and 
curse of most of our educational in- 
stitutions. The aspirations, emo- 
tions and instincts are neglected, 
while the mere corrugations of a 
cerebrum are idolized. 

I know a shrewd business man 
who never sets foot on a college 
campus—he will walk a mile to go 
around it. He says that the aimless- 
ness of college students irritates him 
beyond words; among them he would 
waste so much energy in flaying the 
school system that his work would 
suffer the next day. 

The gentleman is not entirely 
wrong. I spent eight years in college 
walls—first as student, afterward as 
teacher. The lessons gained were in- 
valuable. Yet, having studied books 
for eight years, then having studied 
life for sixteen years, I am con- 
vinced that the majority of college 
students never learn how to study, 
and that fully half the time is wast- 
ed. No one is to blame; we simply 
have not learned what study is for. 

In a New Jersey town a man was 
arrested lately for begging on the 
street. He had no money, no home, 
no friends who would help kim. He 
could speak ten languages—and he 
could not earn the wages of a mes- 
senger boy. He was much grieved 
because the erudition he possest 
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was no protection from starving; 
and the fact of his arrest was the 
crowning sorrow of his bleak, for- 
lorn existence. An hour devoted to 
the measurement by efficiency stand- 
ards of the course of study he had 
taken would have prevented this 
man’s pitiful failure. 

But I am not a materialist, I do 
not put commercial values first. 
Therefore I would have each man 
or woman taking up the study of 
efficiency analyze the motives, de- 
termine the aims, and fix the princi- 
ples governing the study. The men- 
tal, social, moral and spiritual ad- 
vantages outweigh the financial re- 
ward. Efficiency is not a money-mak- 
ing device. It prevents waste, but 
only by teaching a_man how to think. 
It improves.income, but only by in- 
creasing quantity and quality of out- 
put. A clear view of the benefits to 
be derived must precede a rational 
course of study. I have spent fifteen 
years in study, research and experi- 
ment along efficiency lines. The chief 
reasons for this prolonged endeavor 
have been as follows: 

Efficiency helps us do and have and 
be everything worth while. Being 
and having both follow doing. The 
largest factor in doing our best is 
doing our most. Hundreds of pro- 
gressive teachers and ministers are 
asking how to use the principles and 
methods of scientific management in 
schools, churches, and other philan- 
thropic institutions. No further 
proof is needed of the moral value of 
efficiency study. 

Efficiency shows us what we can 
do best. The majority of people never 
learn this lesson. It cost me thou- 


.sands of dollars, and ten years of 


most arduous, bitter experience after 
I left college. Such a waste is a 
crime, and the only prevention lies 
in systematic study of one’s nature, 
talents and opportunities. 

Efficiency adds to our productivity, 
hence to our income; it helps to cure 
whatever ails us—whether it be pov- 
erty, pessimism, vice, disease, wor- 
ry, failure, grief; it ensures self- 
command and therefore self-respect; 
it promotes human service by incul- 
cating a spirit of understanding and 
coéperation; it prepares the way for 


life’s realities—fellowship, culture, 
idealism, faith, growth, truth. I 
want efficiency, to give me freedom 
for greater, better things than ef- 
ficiency. 

The word “study” is often mis- 
construed, A real student is not a 
pale, sad person with a heart of 
stone, head of wood, and glassy eyes 
glued on the pages of a book. Nor is 
study the memorizing and repeating 
of disjointed facts in an automatic, 
paralytic way! Study is the focus of 
heart, mind and body on a practical 
method of attaining a specified am- 
bition. Of all the different factors in 
scientific study, book-learning is of 
least importance. I mention this fact 
here in order to prevent the almost 
universal mistake of trying to depend 
on books for wisdom. A student’s 
first move should be not to hunt a 
book but to hunt a backbone. Study 
means more than the average stu- 
dent ever dreamed of! 

Study means the faith to believe 
that the man who teaches you is com- 
petent, the method practical, the re- 
sult beneficial, the principle ideal. 
Study means the will to do all that 
any man ever did for the accomplish- 
ment of a similar purpose. Study 
means the power to observe the suc- 
cesses and failures. around you, in 
your line of endeavor, and to apply 
the lessons to yourself. Study means 
the calmness to reason as to whether 
teacher and text may be right or 
wrong—and the courage to think for 
yourself, in spite of prestige or 
precedent. Study means the energy 
to attempt whatever you are prompt- 
ed to undertake, and to follow a reg- 
ular or an irregular method, which- 
ever seems best. Study means the 
caution to safeguard your own er- 
rors, by asking your teacher and 
friends what your weak points are, 
and by stopping to think before you 
act. Study means the honesty and 
bravery to learn by your mistakes, 
and to hold yourself accountable for 
such temporary failure and misfor- 
tune as we all have to meet if we get 
anywhere. Study means the persist- 
ence to overcome ten thousand ob- 
stacles—and the faith to smile at the 
ten-thousand-and-first. Study means 
the wisdom to emulate the leaders in 
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your chosen field, and the modesty to 
remain a student, no matter what 
your eminence may be. Study means 
the aspiration to attain hights of 
culture and character, not measured 
by money, and not reached till your 
money-making period is safely past. 

In efficiency study, we have two 
primary divisions, correlated but dis- 
tinct; the personal phase, which is 
general and fundamental, and the 
technical or vocational, which applies 
to our specific trade or profession. 
These are related as the trunk of a 
tree to the branches; human nature 
being the trunk, and our various oc- 
cupations being the branches. To 
study the mechanical side of a busi- 
ness before mastering the physical, 
mental, social and spiritual sides 
would be as foolish as trying to climb 
a cherry tree by jumping at a branch 
of it. The codrdination of a man’s 
brain, body, heart and soul, and their 
concentration on his work, normally 
precede the choice and use of any 
tool, method or equipment required 
for the work. 

Let us take, for example, the case 
of a man sawing wood, and observe 
the elements that make him efficient 
or otherwise. 

First, we study the tool, then we 


study the man’s way of employing 
the tool. There are at least ten con- 
stituents to be found in a reliable 
saw: (1) the size, weight and func- 
tion must be appropriate; (2) the 
edge must be keen; (3) the steel 
must be of fine quality, well tem- 
pered; (4) the handle smooth, firm 
and properly shaped; (5) the blade 
and handle scientifically balanced; 
(6) the right oil or grease available 
for keeping the saw bright; (7) a 
good sharpening instrument handy; 
(8) a receptacle near, high and dry, 
and safely enclosed; (9) a guarantee 
furnished by the maker as to the 
flawless character of the tool; (10) 
a set of complete instructions on the 
use and care of the saw, given to the 
purchaser without fail. Nearly ev- 
ery home contains a kit of tools; 
every home was built from a long 
list of materials; every business or 
profession calls for a certain group 
of utensils; but how many people 
ever gave an hour of scientific study 
to this matter of equipment? And 
nothing is needed but a little com- 
mon sense. 

Now let us study the man himself. 
We find a hundred variants, depend- 
ing on the personal equation, and all 
as important as the nature of the 


saw. If he is weak in the sense of 
calculation, he will saw crooked— 
and lose’ his job as a carpenter. If he 
is of a nervous temperament, he will 
saw by jerks; and if he is poetic be- 
sides, he will saw his thumb instead 
of the board. If he has not eaten for 
several days, he lacks the energy to 
saw wood manfully; but, if he has 
just eaten a table d’héte dinner, his 
strength has gone to his stomach 
and all he can do is breathe. (This 
is a purely hypothetical case—any 
man with so little sense as to eat a 
full table d’héte dinner cannot be 
safely trusted with a saw.) 

If he wears a tight collar, he may 
precipitate vertigo; and if he also 
wears scratchy flannel underclothes, 
his volubility will sound like vertigo 
and black fever mixt. If he takes al- 
cohols or other stimulants or drugs, 
and attempts to be a sawyer, he vio- 
lates the “Safety First” principle, 
now becoming cardinal thruvout the 
trade world. If last night he was “out 
with the boys,” he lacks the clear eye, 
steady nerve and store of vitality 
needed in the efficient sawyer of wood, 
If he has just passed thru a great 
sorrow, he is numb—in brain, heart 
and hand. If he hates the work, or 
begrudges the “boss,’ or belittles the 
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EFFICIENCY STUDY LIST 
(FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT AND SELF-ADVANCEMENT) 


If you are well informed, by personal inquiry or descriptive literature, on a given subject for study 


If you have specialized on any subject and feel that you are better informed 
than the average, give yourself a higher grade, with 10 as a theoretical*maximum, which, of course, you have not attained 
If you have ignored any field of study mark yourself zero in that field. 


| Study of books, on hygiene, food science, baths, clothing and exercize, finance, economy, vocation, 
scientific management, household engineering, etc 


2. Study of organizations and institutions engaged in efficiency promotion or extension, and offering 
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Study of magazines, (a) on self-improvement in general, (b) on the technical or vocational side of 
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Study of biographies, of leaders, past and present, in your line of endeavor 


Study of courses in your business or profession, or in vital aids to personal efficiency, whose value has 
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Study of men, whether employer, employees, clients, customers or business associates, to locate and 
emulate the superior excellence of each 


Study of materials, tools and facilities, whethe: yours or your company’s, with a view to increase of 
quality and speed, and decrease of labor and cost 


rinciples and policies forming the establishment where you work, especially in regard 
a its professional, industrial, and financial. outlook 


Study of yourself, your greatest ambition or aspiration, your capacities and drawbacks, your past and 
present advancement, your technical skill and personal character 


Study of psychological principles that help you to develop the special powers of mind required in your 
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SUCCESSFUL 


MEN nave THE POWER 
OF CONVINCING SPEECH 





Salesmen, lawyers, professional or business 
men—in every line of endeavor—lift them- 
selves above the ordinary by their ability to 
eprens themselves forcefully and intelligently 
—by their power to command and hold atten- 
tion either by the spoken or written word. 
In the wonderfully interesting volumes of 


MODERN 
ELOQUENCE 


you'll find countless specimens of the finest 
examples of English expression in existence— 
ail of style and rhetoric that will enable 
you to acquire a splendid command of lan- 
guage, to increase your vocabulary, to express 
yourself clearly and interestingly both in busi- 
ness and social circles. The most famous 
efforts of the world’s greatest speakers, the 
brightest thoughts, the wittiest sayings of the 
great minds of the Nineteenth Century— 
epoch-making speeches that moved not only 
audiences but Nations are all here just as they 
were delivered by these distinguished speakers. 


If you are ever asked to write an address or to 
make aspeech you will find these volumes 
the greatest help imaginable, because they con- 
tain nearly every variety of good pattern for 
the various classes of oratory. any an in- 
experienced banquet chairman, toastmaster or 
honored guest, casting helplessly about him 
for a mall story or appropriate remarks, has 
found here just the inspiration needed. 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


at an insignificant price that you can easily 
rd to pay. Send us the attached coupon by 
return mail and we will name this price and 
tell you how you can get the books on easy 
monthly payments. e will also send you a 
beautiful descriptive booklet and our 
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Containing specimen addresses by Woodrow Wilson, Champ 
clark, Thomas Huxley, Russell Conwell, Lord Kitchener, 
William Jenni. gs Bryan, Henry M. Stanley, Abraham Lincoln, 
Mark Twain, Robert Ingersoll, Wen.'ell Phillips, etc. Send- 
ing the coupon places you under no obligation to buy. Tear 
it off and send it NOW. Don't wait. The offer is limited. 
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pay, he will skimp on time or speed or 
attention. If his health is below normal, 
his work will slump, in both character 
and amount. Briefly, any condition of 
the man which affects unfavorably the 
mental, physical, emotional or spiritual 
energies of the man reacts on his work, 
the measure of such reaction being in- 
calculable thruout every large indus- 
try. Would it not seem that such mat- 
ters are as worthy of study as rivers 
in Africa or dates from antiquity? 

Another basic item is that of ex- 
pense. For illustration, take the matter 
of a cooking-stove; the original price, 
the cost of fuel, and the charges for up- 
keep. Not less than eight different kinds 
of heat have been used in America for 
cooking purposes—coal, wood, coke, 
oil, gas, electricity, denatured alcohol 
(liquid), denatured alcohol (solid). 
How many wives and sweethearts, plan- 
ning their first home, consider the choice 
of fuel as of great importance, learn 
which kinds are available, desirable and 
economical—then base their cook-stove 
squarely on the result? Is it not the 
usual custom for a housewife to in- 
herit a coal-stove from her ancestors, 
or accept a gas-stove from her archi- 
tect, being guiltless of thought in either 
case? Yet, in a large household, the 
variation in cost of heat may run as 
high as $50 a year, and the time ex- 
pended in managing the heat may be 
100 hours a year more than it should. 
There are women who have learned, in 
100 hours, to become self-supporting, 
and to earn $500 and upwards a year, 
instead of losing $50 and 100 hours. 
The heat factor is but one of many, all 
demanding equal application of science 
and system. 

Other essentials are time-study and 
motion-study. Here is an example. I 
knew a gentleman, of precise habit and 
punctilious mind, who would open his 
morning mail somewhat in this fash- 
ion: He would first arrange the letters 
in a beautiful geometrical pile, all fac- 
ing to the front. Then he would take a 
pair of shears and slowly detach a 
minute portion of the envelope. Then 
he would read the letter, prepare the 
answer in his mind, put the letter back 
in the envelope, and the envelope in a 
cesk-basket with an artistic label. 
Then, having treated each communica- 
tion thus, he would arrange and pro- 
ceed with other work. At 4 p. m. he 
would rescue the pile, ruminate on the 
letters and call his stenographer. By 
this time she was thoroly tired and 
had lost her dictation-speed, while he 
was irritable and had forgotten what 
he wanted to say. To get the mail out, 
she had to stay overtime every night, 
and delayed answers to correspondents 
were of chronic regularity. 

Efficiency revolutionized this man’s 
method. He bought a letter-opening ma- 
chine; told his secretary to operate it 
—which she did in five minutes every 
morning; had her pin each envelope to 
the back of each letter, and sort the 
letters by subjects. He worked out a 
series of form-replies, put a numeral 
on each, and dictated a large percent- 
age of his correspondence by mention- 
ing a series of numbers. He changed 


the dictation-hour to the morning, when 
he and the stenographer were both 
fresh and bright. And he now saves 
from thirty to forty minutes a day by 
such reform. His time is worth prob- 
ably $10 an hour. On this one item, 
efficiency study has been worth at least 
$30 a week to this one man. The prin- 
ciple avails for every man—whether 
his work be writing sermons or digging 
ditches. We never happen on the best, 
quickest and easiest way of doing any- 
thing; we have to study it out. 

Hundreds of people, from house- 
maids and farm boys to government 
officials and college presidents, have 
asked the writer for concrete sugges- 
tions on self-training and self-advance- 
ment. There are at least ten lines of 
thought and action leading to personal 
efficiency. Follow as many as you can. 

1. Study books on health, diet, baths, 
exercize, economy, finance, vocation, 
scientific management, household en- 
gineering, and every other subject re- 
lating to efficiency. Your city library 
— contain these books. Look there 

rst. 

2. Study organizations and institu- 
tions that are recognized leaders in 
efficiency work. You can do this, no 
matter if you live on a rural delivery 
route, twenty miles from the nearest 
village. A number of societies, clubs 
and leagues aiming at efficiency will 
provide you with literature by mail, 
delivering the benefits of membership 
at your door. 

3. Study magazines on the general 
topic of self-discovery and _ self-im- 
provement, also on the technical phases 
of your work. Every ambitious man or 
woman should take regularly at least 
one such magazine on the personal side, 
and one on the professional. 

4. Study biographies of the individ- 
uals who have won a high place in your 
field of work. The stories of their lives 
you can find in books; in current mag- 
azines; in the journals devoted to busi- 
ness, education, art, music, religion, or 
almost: any other occupation. The 
stories of great men and women now 
living are far more inspiring than 
those of the past. History is only biog- 
raphy embalmed. There are, moreover, 
certain names that have no predeces- 
sors or prototypes in history. Helen 
Keller, Jane Addams, Thomas A. Ed- 
ison, Luther Burbank, Alexis Carrel, 
Henry Ford, Andrew Carnegie, John 
D. Rockefeller, Ben B. Lindsey; these 
are the first of their kind. Who are the 
men or women at the head of your pro- 
fession? Learn how they reached the 
eminence—and resolve to go as far. 

5. Study courses, residence, or mail, 
that offer real instruction and codpera- 
tion for the achievement of your pur- 
pose. But apply, first, every possible 
test for discovering the genuineness, 
authority and practicality of any 


‘course given by mail—some are useless 


and some worse than useless. 

6. Study men, around you, above and 
below you, to observe how they surpass 
you in the way of getting things done. 
Your least paid clerk has something to 
teach you, in manner, method, nature 
or character. And if you are an official 
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in a corporation or institution, the 
president is worth a library to you, as 
a focus of observation. 

7. Study materials, tools and facili- 
ties, beginning with those required in 
your own work and proceeding till your 
analysis covers the whole establishment. 
Often a poorly-paid worker has risen 
to power and affluence by detecting the 
leaks in expenditure caused by inade- 
quate, unreliable or overcostly methods 
of equipment. 

8. Study the aims, principles and 
policies of the concern with which you 
are identified. Look ahead five or ten 
years, and see what the prospects are 
for your advancement. At least in 
spirit, the directors want you for a 
partner, or they don’t. If they do, get 
ready for a partnership; if they don’t, 
get out. 

9. Study yourself, applying all the 
known tests of vocational guidance, ex- 
perimental psychology and character 
analysis. You can afford to drudge for 
years if you are on the road to destiny; 
but under any other circumstances, 
drudgery is a crime. 

10. Study psychology and systems of 
specialized mind-culture, which tend to 
build up the mental and moral quali- 
ties in efficiency; such as_ will-power, 
concentration, memory, optimism, en- 
thusiasm, energy, economy, originality, 
faith, foresight, persistence. Each trade 
and profession demands the prompt, 
clear and continual use of certain 
groups of brain-cells, and the men who 
are preéminently successful have mere- 
ly developed a system of “intensive 
farming” for that particular brain 
tract where they sow their work-efforts 
and industrial ideas. The brain, like 
the soil, can be made to double its out- 
put by regular use of the right -neth- 
ods. 

Have you exhausted these ten means 
of efficiency study? If not, you will find 
their investigation a source of imme- 
diate interest and of ultimate reward 
—mental, social, financial and spiritual. 
Nothing in the world can dislodge a 
mind firmly set in the place of its pow- 
er. To find and cccupy this place shouid 
be the first aim of study. 








Harduppe—Why so despondent? 

Flubdub—Oh, I can’t seem to get out 
of debt. 

Harduppe—Gee! That’s nothing. I can’t 
even get in.—Life. 


“Mr. Murphy asked what would be the cost of 
doing these works. Surveyor—I cannot say 
vbgkqis shr mc.”—Wicklow Newsletter. 

Neither can we, but we should never 
have thought of mentioning it to Mr. Mur- 
phy at this juncture—Punch. 


A well-known judge dined recently at a 
West End hotel, where the man who takes 
care of the hats is celebrated for his mem- 
ory about the ownership of headgear. 

“How do you know that is my hat?’ the 
judge asked him, as his silk hat was pre- 
sented to him. 

“I don’t know it, sir,” said the man. 

“Then why do you give it to me?” in- 
sisted the bewildered judge. 

“Because you gave it to me, sir.” re- 
plied the man, without moving a muscle 
of his face.—Tit-Bits. 


Ichabod—Father, why do the Chinese 
believe in ancestor worship? 

Father—I presume, my son, because 
they have no family photograph albums. 
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Men’s Shirts 
Custom Made 


at McCutcheon’s 


Our complete assortment of foreign fabrics, suitable 


for shirts and pajamas, made to measure, is now on 
hand. 
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Samples of these materials will be furnished upon 
demand, and when requested, we will send a sales- 
man to take measurements and show samples any- 
where in the metropolitan district. 
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We can copy accurately any garment which has 
been found to fit satisfactorily. 


Our Men’s Furnishing Department carries a com- 
plete assortment of the better grade of Men’s Fur- 


nishings and gives to each patron the fullest measure 
of personal attention. Prices moderate. 
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Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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Can You Do What 4100 Others Have Done? 


Can you succeed where 4100 men from 
every walk in life—from every state in the 
Union, are making big money in a new 
business? 


These are only three AVERAGE CASES 
—not the most remarkable examples by any 
means—taken from our new TESTIMONY 
BOOK. This book contains letters from 
over a hundred, and there are thirty-five times 
that many more men who have gained in- 
dependence for themselves through our course 
of instructions. 


THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


is a money maker for any ambitious man. 
You do business with the largest and most 
successful business houses—they are glad to 
get the kind of service we fit you to give, 
and all have plenty of business for the man 
who can deliver the goods. 





$1,721.00 One Month's 
mmissions 


“My commisions average about 
$270.00 weekly. The largest month's 
collections were $4,700.00, with 
commissions of $1,721.00. I started 
with nothing but your lessons, a 
rented ty pewriter,a very small office 
anda great determination to make 
good—and I have.'’—C. ¥. Wood- 
in, New Haven, Conn, 





$50,000 Yearly Business 


“Started agency in spare time, but 
growth soon compelled exclusive 
attention. Have now 700 clients. 
Collections for year will aggregate 
$50,000. Average commissions 30 %, 
Net profits of last month's business 
$854.65."—#. M. Stanley, Los 
Angeles, Cal, * 





We teach you the secrets of getting the money. We c. Ee 
do more—we offer you the aid of our established, trained oenee ee og | Pint. 
graduates who form the Co- on pare Lime 
Operative Bureau for exchange | ‘First month following enrollment 












of business. They will help | profits were $263. This was done in 

you—you will help them. spare time and evenings. Business 

Will Y In i ? has increased tremendously and am 

now devoting fulltime. Give all the 

ou vestigate £ credit to Mr. Shryer's system. It 

Will you let us lay before | is worth ten times the cost."'—A. 
you the full, comprehensive | 7### 4yde, Hodyoke, Mass. 





and convincing evidence—the 

facts and figures showing what 

hundreds have done—are doing | a be ee 

—what YOU too, can do? INVESTIGATION COUPON 

Will you ge Eg (Cut or tear off and mail) 

sn po | A AB I W.A. SHRYER, Pres., American Collection Service 

will please—will aqeenieh 649 State Street, Detroit, Michigan 

—will certainly Con-& I want to investigate your proposition. Please 

vince you. send me without charge or obligation your 
PoInTERS ON THE CoLLEcTION Business, telling 


| 
W. A. S HRY ER, President , me how to get a real start. 














—Puck. 
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Through all of these many years 
Regal Cars have been distin- 
guished for sturdy, enduring 
construction. 


Today, these qualities are 
more than ever embodied in 
each model—in every car that 
leaves our factory. 


Surely, among these Three 


Regals is one suited to your 
needs. 


A Light “Four” at..............- $ 650 
A Standard “Four” at........... 1085 
A “V” Type “Eight” at......... 1250 


All are amply powered—moderately 
priced—completely equipped—elec- 
tric starting and lighting included. 
All models comfortably roomy—with 
full stream line bodies, and crown 
fender, 


REGAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


580 Piquette Avenue 
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The New 
Books 


BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 


Dr. J. Welton, professor of educa- 
| tion at the University of Leeds, dis- 
| cusses in What Do We Mean by Edu- 
| cation? its aim in a philosophical man- 
| ner and reaches a generalization that 
will not be acceptable to all educa- 
| tors. Welton says that personality is 
| the whole man in all activities, in all 
| relations and in all aspirations. These 
| aspects -may be homologized to the 
_ classical “physical, mental and moral” 
| but are not exactly the same. Thus, 
| Welton accepts the existing stratifica- 
tion of British society as an ultimate 
fact of human relations, and accord- 
ingly concludes that we must have class 
schools. An American writer, Hollis- 
ter,’ recognizes differences it. individual 
capacities, and therefore calls for dif- 
ferentiated types of instruction for 
children after the sixth grade, but 
would apparently not establish one 
school for the sons of professional men 
and another for the sons of mechanics. 
Welton’s three aspects of complete per- 
sonality may be better compared to 
Holmes” statement of the aims of ed- 
ucation as the “harmonious develop- 
ment of the individual, communal and 
ideal self.” Holmes’ book of a few years 
ago, What Is and What Might Be, con- 
trasted the deadening effects of the 
prevailing education with the methods 
and results of a teacher pursuing meth- 
ods similar in many ways to those of 
Dr. Montessori. This book drew forth a 
great deal of adverse criticism, mostly 
based on a failure to grasp the philoso- 
phy behind it; and the author elabo- 
rates in his new book, with an excel- 
lent analysis of the principles of Her- 
bart, and a good running exposition of 
the practical implications of what has 
been loosely called the “doctrine of in- 
terest” in education. The main purpose 
of his book is concerned, as the title 
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GIVE YOUR BOY A CHANCE 


You want your boy to read good literature. 
ful mother and father wishes the same thing. Then send him 
every week a copy of The Independent. 
will stimulate both his mind and his imagination. 
help to crowd out what you don’t want him to read. Take out 
a subscription for him now. 


It is the best way. 


The Tndependent 


THE INDISPENSABLE WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


Every thought- 
You will find it 
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indicates, with administrational prob- 
lems, and not with the philosophy of 
the thing. 

The methods of Dr. Montessori con- 
tinue to be eulogized and criticized. 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey‘ reprints a 
dozen sentimental stories of children 
who attained to grace under the in- 
fluence of the Montessori schools, with 
a sketch of the Dotoressa, and some in- 
teresting pictures of children at work 
and at play. She does not attempt to 
analyze the results, or to evaluate the 
methods. 

Dr. Jacoby, a recognized authority 
on neurology, gives a condensed sum- 
mary of the work of Seguin, Itard, 
Montessori and others who labored 
with feeble-minded children in the at- 
tempt to educate them, and who drew 
from these efforts guidance in the treat- 
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ment of normal children.’ The discus- 
sion is based on a frank assumption of 
the psycho-physical parallelism, and 
indicates the functions of specially 
trained psychologists and physicians 
in the education of children that show 
various degrees of abnormality. 

What is at present the best critical 
summary of the principles developed 
by Dr. Montessori is furnished by Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick of Teachers College.° 
The limitations of the philosophy and 
its possibilities are tersely set forth, 
and the hour the little book takes for 
its reading would be well spent. That 
Dr. Montessori can accomplish valua- 
ble results without being able to formu- 
late a scientific theory in explanation 
of her methods, we can well under- 
stand. 

Two examples of successful educa- 
tors who have not produced convincing 
accounts of their work come to our 
notice. Superintendent Kennedy, who 
has had charge of the schools of Bata- 
via, New. York, for twenty-five years, 
developed some sixteen years ago 4 sys- 
tem of individual instruction for the 
pupils in the classes. The system has 
received considerable attention from 
educators everywhere, and has been 
widely imitated.’ In Batavia it has pro- 
duced good results, and it has helped to 
convince the world that equal oppor- 
tunities are not afforded the children 
by uniform or identical opportunities. 

A system of training for children 
under school age is offered by Mr. Hill- 
yer, head master of the Calvert School, 
in Maryland.’ In attempting to avoid 
sentimentality, effeminacy, emotional- 
ism, mysticism, exaggeration of the 
trivial and other faults common in 
child training, the author has slipt into 
others, perhaps as serious. He has set 
forth to cultivate the general faculties 
that the psychologists tell us are not 
there. Nevertheless, the book contains 
a mass of suggestions that ought to be 
helpful in the hands of a good teacher. 

The play instinct of children is treat- 
ed from two entirely different points of 
view in two recent books. Dr. Elinora 
Whitman Curtis’ shows how the “burg- 
larizing and trainwrecking” of small 
boys, and the other activities that per- 
sonify the notions that they pick up can 
be utilized for educational purposes. Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis gives us a systematic 
psychological and sociological study of 
the problem of play, and shows the ap- 
plication of experiences and principles 
to the practical problem of play in rela- 
tion to school, home and vacation.” Of 
special interest and value are the ac- 
counts of experiments that have been 
made to utilize the play instinct in pro- 
moting the education of children. 

The underlying science that must in 
the end determine all our methods, and 
to some extent influence our aims, is 
the science of “educational psychology.” 
The latest word in a rapidly growing 
bocy of tested doctrine is Professor 
Thorndike’s three large volumes deal- 
ing respectively with The Original Na- 
ture of Man, The Psychoiogy of Learn- 
ing, and Individual Differences and 
Their Causes. The essentials of this 
work have been brought together in a 
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If You Want Your Letters 
to “Get the Business” 


"Foss only one way to make letters sell goods — collect 
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money —speed up road men—to do those thousand and one 

things that only letters can do. Make your letters impress a 
man at a glance as worth reading. Then you've got a big lead over 
“the other fellow’ who may think that most anything will do to 
write letters on--or who doesn’t think at all. Make your business 
stationery tell a story of stability, integrity, pride in the house, assurance 
of good value. That's the way to make your letters get the business. 
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To make this impression you need substantial, impressive stationery 
on Construction Bond Insist upon Construction Bond because it 
is your kind of paper — as fine as any business paper can afford to 
be — at a price you can afford to pay. Construction Bond is sold 
only in large quantities direct to responsible printers and lithographers 
in the 203 principal cities of the United States. It carries no jobber’s 
profit, no expense of handling small lots, no losses on questionable 
accounts. No wonder it offers better value. And since only the 
best manufacturing stationers handle Construction Bond the result 
for you is always fine business stationery on a paper of manifest 
quality, all at a moderate price. 
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Let us send you the names of printers and lithographers in your locality 
from whom you can secure Construction Bond. 


Use Construction Bond 


Construction Bond is made in white and eight attractive 
colors, in various finishes, with enrelopes to match. 


CONSTRUCTION 
and we will send you our collection of 


twenty-five handsome letter-heads on 

Look for this Registered U S- 

Watermark Patent Office Construction Bond. This collection may 
offer you suggestions for the “<4 
ment of your own stationery. rite 
for the collection today. 


W.E.WROE & CO.) Sales Office 
1006 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Write us on your business stationery 
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Means Efficient Letters 
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A Continued Story of the Great War 


Preserve your copy of The Independent each week. Keep the 
back numbers in order for easy reference on your library table. 


A Handsome Binder 


has been provided for that purpose. Holds 13 numbers. Black 
cloth with gilt stamping. Each issue can be quickly and 
easily inserted. When you have read each week’s number 
place it in the binder. When the binder is full remove the 
13 issues and set aside for permanent binding. This binder 
will be sent prepaid to any reader of-The Independent for 


@ne Dollar 


The Dndependent 


119 West Fortieth Street, 














New York 
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-—THE TURMOIL 


By Booth Tarkington 


“T want to be the first to register my opinion that Booth Tarkington’s new novel, 
‘The Turmoil,’ is the biggest thing that has been done in fiction during the last ten 
years. ‘The Turmoil’ will stand the test of a great book. The ‘Tired Business Man’ 
will revel in it. The school-girl will find it the most charming love story she has read 
in months. The reader of literary taste has waiting for him a book of rare truth and 
strength.”—ALBERT FREDERICK Witson, New York University. Jll’d. $1.35 net. 


THE LONE STAR RANGER 83 Zane Grey 


“Tt is a story of such intense interest that the reader is swept along from page to page 
until he fairly lives through each desperate adventure in which ‘ Buck’ participates. fe 1s 
one of the most fascinating of all Zane Grey’s tales.” —Boston Globe. 

“There’s a punch in this yarn that makes it one of Grey’s best.”—Portland Telegram. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


JOHNNY AP P LESEED By Eleanor Atkinson 


A sympathetic interpretation of a real character into whose unusual and quaint personality 
the author has succeeded in penetrating as she did into the dog nature of the real “Grey- 
friars Bobby.” All the romance of our early frontier life fills the pages of the book 

Illustrated. $1.25 net 


MOONGLADE By the Author of “* The Martyrdom of an Empress ”’ 


Brittany and Russia—the two countries the author knows so well—form the picturesque 
settings of this cosmopolitan novel of aristocratic life. All those readers who are familiar 
with the other books of this author will find in this new story the same colorful descriptions of 
ancient castles and modern palaces, of loyal servitors and graceful customs. 

Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


A-B-C OF GARDENING By Eten E. Rexford 


This book on gatdening contains all the information necessary for starting and keeping 
in order an outdoor flower-garden or indoor plants. The instructions are so simple that 
no reader who follows them could fail to make his garden a success. Here is the manual 
for those who sigh to have growing things about, but who are bewildered by the numberless 
directions of so many volumes on the subject. 16mo. 50 cents net 


THE KEY TO THE LAND ® Frederick 


F. Rockwell 

Full of practical information, gained by actual experience, is this book which recounts the 
“making good” of a city man in the country. While the healthful life and the pleasure of a 
dweller in the fields and woods are not overlooked, it is the economic feature which is the 
keynote of the book. The author has preferred to record in fictional form the actual happen- 
ings he recounts. Frontispiece. $1.00 net 


——WHEN A MAN— 
COMES TO HIMSELF 


By Woodrow Wilson 


The distinguished author voices his belief that every man, like Kipling’s ship, 
finds himself some day. Live by enthusiasm, he urges; don’t be driven by necessity. 
“Necessity,” the author says, “carries a whip,” but “enthusiasm sets spirits free.” 
And if you fail, make failure a stepping-stone. 50 cents net 




















HARPER & BROTHERS 
EFFICIENCY IN MIND CONTROL 


1 R. B in, 225 5th Av., N.Y. Elbert Hubbard’s essay, “Concentration,” 
Letters wae By eT will help you to turn out more and better 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. work and consequently equip you for that 

position you have your eye on. Send to 
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cents for this essay, our list of helpful 
books, and our $1 premium card. 


GOODYEAR BOOK CO. 
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IMPERIAL BRITAIN Room 201, 339 Fifth Ave. N. Y. City 
By J. A. CRAMB Net $2.00 
Of this author’s Ger- A thrilling expres- The Best Way 
many and England _ sion of the patriotic of vi 


use the INDI 
vAL COMMUNION SERV- 
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single volume,” making this admirable 
collection of principles available to all 
teachers. The author’s frank presen- 
tation of principles, his constant 
reference to experimental data, his 
ready illustrations from common hu- 
man experience and his immediate ap- 
plications to practical problems account 
for the growing popularity of his 
writings. 
In a survey of educational literature 
a few words should be said about the 
teacher. At the fiftieth annual convoca- 
tion of the University of New York last 
fall, Professor Palmer” of Harvard 
said some wise things on the relation 
of the teacher to his work, and his 
economic background. This inspiring 
address is worth reading, not only for 
teachers, but for all who have anything 
to .do with either of the two items in 
the title of the address—trades and 
professions. That ought to include all 
of us who take our jobs seriously. 
1What Do We Mean by Education? 
by J. Welton. London: Macmillan 
& Co. $1.60. 
*The Administration of Education 
in a Democracy, by Horace A. Hol- 


lister. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

3In Defence of What Might Be, by 
Edmond Holmes. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

‘Montessori Children, by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. New York: Henry 
Holt. $1.25. 

5SChild Training as an Exact Sci- 
ence, by George M. Jacoby. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 
*The Montessori System Examined, 
by William Heard Kilpatrick. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 35 cents 
'The Batavia System of Individual 
Instruction, by John Kennedy. Syra- 
euse: C. W. Bardeen. $2. 

8Child Training, by V. M. Hillyer. 
New York: Century Co. $1.60. 
*The Dramatic Instinct in Education, 
by Elinora Whitman Curtis. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

°F ducation oo Play, by Henry 
S. Curtis. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50. 
“Educational Psychology, by Edward 
L. Thorndike. New York: Teachers’ 
College. $2. 

“Trades and Professions, by George 
Herbert Palmer. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 35 cents. 


SOURCES OF THE SCRIPTURES ’ 
Theodore Wehle’s Origin and Meaning 
of the Old Testament is a concise and ac- 
curate resumé of Old Testament histor 
viewed critically. There are no literary val- 
uations nor attempts at stating religious 
teachings, but the sources and literary 
structure of the writings are indicated. 
Fenno. $1. 
CHRISTIANITY AND EVOLUTION 


The course of man’s evolution, the mean- 
ing of personality and the rise of Chris- 
tianity are held to guarantee the perma- 
nercy and future development of the Church 
in The Place of the Church in Evolution, 
by John M. Tyler. The study is conspicu- 
ous for breadth of knowledge, clarity of 
thought and graceful literary style. 

Houghton. $1.10. 
A CRITIC OF WELLS 


Considering his power and _ influence, 
Wells has received surprizingly little study. 
so The World of H. G. Wells is welcome 
and especially so since it is done with a 
fine literary insight. Van Wyck Brooks 
writes as an admirer but not a devotee of 
Wells, and his analysis of the themes and 
psychology of these varied volumes is well 
considered and well put. 

Kennerley. $1.25. 


THE TEXAS BORDER 


The University of California is making 
splendid use of the unequalled store of ma- 
terial on the West it has in the Bancroft 
Library, in a series of monographs, the 
‘latest of which is a History of the Western 
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Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase from 
1819 to 1841, by Thomas Maitland Mar- 
shall. In regard to this boundary Napoleon 
said that “If an obscurity did not already 
exist, it would perhaps be good policy to 
put one there.” We made good use of this 
obscurity. 

University of California Press. $2. 


WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE 


Mr. W. E. Hutchinson is a genial guide 
thru the Byways Around San Francisco 
Bay, and his photographs and sketches, 
full of charm, will tempt every stay-at- 
home to join the throng of this summer’s 
visitors to the Pacific coast. 

The Abingdon Press. $1. 


OUR THIRTEENTH PRESIDENT 
Dr. W. E. Griffis is evidently perform- 
ing a labor of love in this succinct, read- 
able life of Millard Fillmore. The book is 
a swift review of the events of Fillmore’s 
congressional and presidential years and 
an appreciation of his usually underesti- 
mated services. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Andrus & Church. 


WAR BRIDES 


The play of that title by Marion Craig 
Wentworth, which is now being acted by 
Alla Nazimova and which we discussed in 
the editorial, “The Women Who Save the 
Race,” in The Independent of February 22, 
is now obtainable in book form. It is a 
powerful tho repellent drama and is in- 
tended as an argument for peace, tho it 
seems to us misdirected and mischievous. 

Century. 50 cents. 


HELL’S KITCHEN 
The Russell Sage Foundation, whose 
imprint stands for serious and careful 
study, has issued two essays, one T'he Mid- 
dle West Side, by O. G. Cartwright, mainly 
useful to workers in New York; but the 
other, by Katherine Anthony on Mothers 
Who Must Earn, important to all inter- 
ested in the working conditions, wages and 
home life of women breadwinners. 
New York: Survey Associates. $2. 


WHAT EVERY READER WANTS TO KNOW 


The American Year Book was never 
more welcome than it is this time when we 
feel the need of information on foreign af- 
fairs, agriculture, industry and commerce. 
The volume is more than a mere reference 
work; it is really readable and any one 
would be benefited by running over its con- 
cise summaries of the year’s progress in 
state and municipal legislation, in the arts 
and sciences and in literature and educa- 
tion. 

Appleton. $3. 


AN AMERICAN CLASSIC 


It is a far cry from the three shabby 
brown books that at first held The Works 
of Edgar Allan Poe to the ten dignified 
volumes edited by E. C. Stedman and Pro- 
fessor Woodbury. So scholarly was their 
work that, save for additions to the bib- 
liography, this is practically a reprint of 
the edition of 1902. Its completeness, its 
notes, the biographical and critical essays, 
make it all that the lover of our master of 
the short story could ask. 

Scribner. 10 v. $10. 


AN IRISH WOMAN’S DIPLOMACY 
St. John G. Ervine calls his book Mrs. 
Martin’s Man, but in reality Mrs. Martin 
and not her husband is the center of this 
story of life in the north of Ireland. Mr. 
Martin, who is a sailor, returns after six- 
teen years’ absence. He is selfish and rather 
brutal, but altho he alienates the affection 
of the others, yearns to gain the love of 
his daughter. Mrs. Martin, who has learned 
to be tolerant and diplomatic after harsh 
experience, succeeds in binding the family 
together. The style is simple and homely. 
Macmillan. $1.35. 
A NEEDLESS TRAGEDY 
With reproductions of six most beautiful 
pictures for text, Mr. Daingerfield has 
written of his fellow artist, Ralph Albert 
Blakelock, a study at once enthusiastic 
and critical. He discusses the painter’s 
technique as could only one of the craft. 











EASTER GIFTS 


Living Bread from the Fourth Gospel 
William Hiram Foulkes, D. D. $1.25 Net 


Devotional literature receives a notable addition in 
an attractive volume arranged for daily use through a 
year in Living Bread from the Fourth Gospel, by Wil- 
liam Hiram Foulkes. A verse is chosen for each day, 
followed by a short exegetical and devotional com- 
ment and a brief prayer. The author has the rare 
gift of condensed writing and epigrammatic expres- 
sion. In each page some sentence may be found which 
might well be treasured in the mind as a motto for the day.—Congregationalist. 


e 

Concerning Them That Are Asleep (ew zzition 

Daniel Hoffman Martin 50 Cents Net 

In less than a hundred pages the author reviews the grounds of faith in the 
future life and reveals its springs of comfort. . 

The book has the charm of a quiet talk with a personal friend. It takes 
the wor by the heart in the opening sentence and doesn’t let go until the final 
word. 

The first edition of the book was quickly exhausted. It is just the thing to 
send to any one in sorrow or suffering, and especially comforting to those who 
have been bereaved of dear ones. 


When I Have Crossed the Bar 


James Robinson 50 Cents Net 


A book of comfort and inspiration for the Eastertide, and for all times. 
Simply and Scripturally the author discusses questions of the future life, heaven, 
the intermediate state, et cetera. 

Extract from the Preface: “As soon as the echoes of the other world are 
heard in the human heart, men will ask, ‘What does the other world hold for 
me? This book is.an attempt, in a simple manner, to throw some light on the 
problem of the other world.” 


A Prayer to Begin the Day 


John Timothy Stone, D. D. 
Cloth, 25 Cents Net; Leather, 35 Cents Net 
“The Daily Prayers,” by Dr. Stone, are prayers for 
each day of the year, very short, yet pointed and prac- 
tical, such as the busy men ought to find invaluable. 
It is a dainty little book, small enough to go in one’s 
pocket.—Presbyterian Standard. 




















THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
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GREATER You Need It Every Day 


You Need It In Your Private Life 
KNOWLEDGE You Need It In Your Public Life 


AND And You Can Have It 
EFFICIENCY In every issue of The Independent about fifty distinct 


subjects are discussed, not counting the minor items. 
This means that in the course of a year the opportunity is given of gaining informaticn 
about twenty-five hundred timely topics. For the business man there are.weekly pages 
of practical talks on finance, insurance, commerce and industry. For the teacher there 
are discussions of all phases of education from kindergarten to the university. For the 
clergyman and the church worker there is abundant information about the modern 
movements in theology and about the methods of social service. And so on throughout 
all spheres of human labor. 


You know the value of The Independent—if your next door neigh- 
bor knew it as you do he would be a reader also. Send his 
name and address and The Independent will send him a specimen 
copy with your compliments. 
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Syracuse 


University 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, besides the regular College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, 
Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy, Agricul- 
ture, Photography, and Forestry. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 6—Aug. 13 


Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. 
















MEN OF AFFAIRS 


need a simple, practical system of shorthand for 
taking notes. octors, lawyers, writers, business 
men, etc. findit invaluable, The Paragon System 
can be learned in seven evenings in your own home. 


PA RAGON- 


SHORTHAND 
IN 7 DAYS 


Does not require much effort or time. Notes easy 
to read— nothing complicated. System is used in 
offices of largest corporations, and in court report- 
ing. The cost is low—l4 of others. ou need 
shorthand asa convenience Write for full par- 


ticulars. 
PARAGON SHORTHAND 
69-77 Coliseum Street | New Orleans, La. 





















The Holbrook School for Boys 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. ‘‘A school that is 
better than the catalogue.’ 500-ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 20 miles from New York. 
Complete equipment. All sports. College prepasatory. Charac- 
ter references required. Catalogue on request. 


} “4 also Short Story 
Complete Courses in Plot Construction 20°,77o7 S27 
Writing taught fersona//y thru correspondence by well-known 
authoranueditor. Highest record of efficiency and success. Classes 
hmited. Send stamp for particulars. IILLPS SCHOUL, 


Box DG, 156 oth Avenue, New York. 
be thoroughly covered in half the 
members of the faculties of i a universities A. uments 
the world’s largest educational i 


g h school work can : 

— by our — © method of 

—meets all college entranee requirements. Credits accepted 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


t H Four years’ hig 
ome instruction. pared by 
from many high schools. Write the Lamy power one of 
gsies Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 




















THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Oxford, Ohio 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wm. W. BOYD, - - - - 


| The Ely School for Girls 








iG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tne phrotoplay, tiugat by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Avtuor. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 











Ely Court, 
reenwich, Conn. 
A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York 
Portland 





| Boston 


Washington 
Denver 


Chicago 
Berkeley 


Los Angeles 


P ; 
Albany Teachers’ Agency 
has good positions for good teachers with good 


records. Harlan P. French, Pres.; Vincent B. 
Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N 


WANTED —SUPERINTENDENT, 








American or 


English, of gentleman's estate. Wood- 
stock, Conn.; married, under 35 years. Thorough 
experience in poultry raising, care of grounds, 
roads, trees, including apple trees. Must be gener- 


ally useful. 


Best of references as to character, so- 
briety 


and experience. Reply by mail. C. W 


President | BOW EN, 5 East Sixty-third St., New York. 





ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


A Sranparp Cotitece—Full College Courses with 
degree. “reparstory Courses. Special advantages 
in Music, Art, Expression, 


Students from 26 states. Write for catalogue. 


Address WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Box 37 Jacksonville, Illinois 





Wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated schooi rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. . Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN. Ph.D... LL D.(COber- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 








Tusculum College 


Beautifully and healthfully located in full view 
of the great Smokies of East Tennessee. 
Founded in 1794, Tusculum is true to the 
ideals of its founders. The influence of the 
( ~~. has always been Christian. In scholar- 
ship Tusculum ranks with the best colleges in 
the country. Six college buildings, four dwell- 
ings, campus of 75 acres and endowment of 
approximately $180,000. Electric light, steam 
heat and all modern conveniences. 


Write personally to the President, C.O. GRAY 


eneville, Tennessee 








Home Economics. | 





DREERS 1915, 











contains gardening 
knowledge that 1s 
the result of practical 
experience, and Cul- 
tural articles written . 
by experts. 

It is full of information 
valuable to both amateur 
and professional gardeners, 

The list of worthy novel- 
ties and old favorites in both 
flowers and vegetables is com- 
plete and dependable. 

Especially noteworthy are the 
sections devoted to Roses, Dahlias 
and Hardy Perennials. 


Mailed free if you mention this 
publication. 





Dreer’s Superb Asters—Seiected strains 
of finest varieties for garden decoration or cut- 
ting. Packet of eight best colors, containing 
enough seed to produce more than one hundred 
plants—ten cents per packet. Dreer’s Garden 
Book with each order. 











Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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He makes one acquainted with the tem- 
pestuous, unpractical, devoted genius, and 
without comment, for it needs no comment, 
he tells that most awful story of the sor- 
did bargaining by which at last this eager 
spirit has been driven into darkness. 


New York: F. F. Sherman. $10. 


“THE SADDEST STORY” 


An unpleasant imagination and not much 
thought are the prerequisites of such stuff 
as Ford Madox Hueffer’s new book con- 
tains. If his conception of The Good Sol- 
dier be a true one, open-faced, honest evil 
is a much less dangerous companion. The 
semblance of a plot carelessly flung to- 
gether is swamped by tawdry detail that 
finds a ready, frank narrator in an Ameri- 
can millionaire of exaggerated density. 

John Lane. $1.25. 


BORN FOR THE LIMELIGHT 
The provincialism of the Pennsylvania 
German is a delight in itself, and the 
charm of Elsie Singmaster’s touch adds to 
it. The quaint folk of Millerstown, ambi- 
tious to put their native tongue behind 
them, struggling with the refractory th 
and v of the coveted English, just a bit 
superstitious, but altogether lovable, make 
a very effective background for the vivid 
spirit of Katy Gaumer, flashing thru their 
quiet life like a bright flame. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.35. 


COMPREST COUNSEL 
The American Girl has received her due 
quota of attention from all sides and it is 
not for lack of advice that she still falls 
short of perfection. Miss Anne Morgan is 
not a mere theorist and her wisdom on 
the education, responsibilities, recreation, 
and the future of that many-sided creature 
is well worth absorbing. Repetitions are 
inevitable in so popular a subject, but they 
are the drops of water that wear away the 
stone of unenlightenment. 
Harpers. 50 cents. 


A STRIKING BIT OF MODERNISM 
The beauty of sheer strength and force 
is in Ernest Poole’s word sketches of T'he 
Harbor, but the roots of the book’s potency 
strike deeper—to the clear, vigorous 
thought that grapples with the modern 
problems of labor and capital mirrored in 
that port of the world—to the evolution of 
an artistic temperament into a “hay-mind.” 
The harbor displaces each in turn the little 
gods of art and efficiency, to raise in their 
place its own god of the freedom of man- 
kind. 
Macmillan. $1.40. 


FROM OUTLAW TO RANGER 

Buck Duane had the blood of his fight- 
ing father—which called for the blood of 
other men. He killed, and the two shots 
from: his gun thru the heart of cowboy Bain 
could be covered by the spot of black of 
the ace of spades. In The Lone Star Ranger 
Zane Grey tells the story of Duane from 
the day of his flight from home until, re- 
claimed by his love for a woman, he rids 
the state of its worst outlaw and gains 
respite from the remorse that had weighed 
on him thru his hunted nights. 


Harper’s. $1.35. 


IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
The latest volume in the Modern World 
Series is Antoine Cabaton’s study of Java, 
Sumatra and the Other Islands of the 
Dutch East Indies. That the Dutch colo- 
nies in the East deserve to rank with these 
phenomenally modern empires we cannot 
believe, but that modern ideals of progress 
have been a potent factor in those once 
backward islands is clearly shown. The 
book is an unusually broad dissertation on 
the geography, administration, ethnography 
and economics of the islands. 
Scribners. $1.50. 
LITERARY SNAPSHOTS 


The fact that B. Russell Herts has en- 
titled his character sketches of men and 
movements Depreciations must not mislead 
any one into assuming that he is a profes- 
sional iconoclast. He mingles with his deft 
criticism a sufficient amount of apprecia- 
tion of real merits to satisfy any but the 
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most idolatrous. Readers of The Independ- 
ent will recall his visit to Chesterton’s ““De- 
fender of the Discarded” and may be as- 
sured that his views of “Little Arnold Ben- 
nett,” “The Shadowy Mr. Yeats,” “George 
Moore the Mundane,” are equally lively. 

New York: Boni. $1.25. 


CASTLES FROM A MOTOR CAR 


Thru the romantic heart of Scotland, 
Wales and England is a pleasant journey 
of an evening’s length, with Robert and 
Elizabeth Shackleton in Four on a Tour 
in England. In their motor car, however, 
it took six weeks. Castles, winding 
streets, cottages in twilight lanes, scholas- 
tic walls and silent cathedrals are all here, 
without the false comparisons with things 
American that characterize so many travel- 
tales, and with a charm of wording that 
makes each scene distinct and appealing. 


Hearst’s International Library. $2.50. 


OUR KALEIDOSCOPIC PRESENT 


On the Staircase is an entrancing novel 
of the experiences, adventures, emotions of 
a little group of ordinary young folk, by 
Frank Swinnerton. First the period of re- 
volt, fired by the passions of youth, and 
then reconciliation and inevitable compro- 
mise. Behind the individual, the family, 
the hard-working, old-fashioned mother 
who cannot comprehend the new feminism, 
but is ready to soothe in time of stress, is 
pictured as sympathetically as the daugh- 
ters. This is a living story. 


Doran. $1.25. 


A NOVEL OF ADVENTURE 


Sword play and adventure, love and in- 
trigue make The Presentation by H. de 
Vere Stacpoole a novel of absorbing inter- 
est. Set with a background of the court of 
Louis XV of France, the action has the 
flavor of the writings of the elder Dumas. 
The hero, brave, haughty, brilliant, carries 
the day, despite plot and counterplot, arti- 
fice and prison bars. There is also a roman- 
tic fillip of a charming love affair, while 
the dashing lover has many qualities not 
unlike d’Artagnan. 

John Lane Co. $1.30. 


A MODERN PROMETHEUS 


Rhys Carpenter in his poem, The Sun | 


Thief, has chained another Prometheus to 
the rock of ages. This sun thief is not 
Shelley’s spirit of freedom, but the spirit 
of cosmic pity and social conscience. The 
form of the poem is classical, but at times 
Mr. Carpenter strikes notes of real lyrical 
beauty. Of the shorter poems, “In a Ca- 
thedral,” in conception and imagery, is de- 
lightfully original. “Michelangelo,” altho 
showing keen intellectual acumen, does not 
have the personal ring of passion which is 
reached in some of the shorter verse. 


Oxford. $1.75. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM 

The Free Spirit is not so much a col- 
lection of poems expressing the fire of 
youth as the exposition of a philosophy of 
life. Only at intervals does the emotion of 
Henry Bryant Binns conquer’ his intellect. 
The poetry is subsidiary to, the note on 
personal expression which follows’ the 
poems. Mr. Binns makes a strong appeal 
for the free growth of personality, the de- 
velopment of the individual and the realiza- 
tion of human purpose. In essence ‘this is 
the philosophy of the Individual, softened 
by the recognition of social considerations. 


Huebsch. $1.50. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CANADA 


In Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart., 
ITis Life and Times, John Boyd has com- 
piled the results of much research and 
careful selection. The greatest father of 
the Canadian Dominion, and sixty years 
of Canadian history, are both treated im- 
partially and thoroly by a writer, who tho 
English, assigns to the French-Canadians 
a just place in the confederation and uni- 
fication of Canada. Undoubtedly the best 
biography of Cartier, it supplies, as well, 
the need for an exhaustive, non-partizan 
history of our northern neighbor’s most 
critical period. 

Macmillan. $5. 





3 Hours 


a Day 
and 


Health 


the lessons of this course. 


side today.”’ 


to bring to you the power to make the most 
of your abilities, to do less work and get 
more for it. Maybe you have all the health 
you want. There is something e/se you want, 
though, and that you ‘have not got—and Effi- 
ciency will show you the shortest, quickest, 
easiest way to that thing. 


Is it Skill you want? Efficiency taught the 


It Would Cost You $50,000 


For the knowledge, the experience that en- 
abled him to write this course, corporations 
have paid Harrington Emerson as much as 
$50,000. Harrington Emerson has taught 
thousands of young men who today are highl 
paid Efficiency Experts; he has thought Em 
ciency for forty years; he has taught it for 
thirty years; he has worked to make this 
course for the individual man or woman for 
twenty years. Now it fits you. You can 
have the value of forty years of experience 
for little more than a dollar a lesson and 15 
minutes a day. Now he is ready to show 
how you can save an hour, two hours, a 
dollar, ten dollars, a hundred dollars—out of 








That is what the editor of the New York Financial Bulletin got-from ONE of 
He cut down his working day three hours, and used the 
time to get back his long lost health. Is it any wonder that he says: “‘Could the course 
be studied for one year in the High Schools of this country, within 20 years the na- 
tion would make a progress equal to a century of inefficient progress found on every 
What he found—you, too, can find through the 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


Prepared by Harrington Emerson, conducted by Review of Reviews Company 


U. S. Navy to shoot 1,200 times as well today 
as at Santiago. Js it Money? Efficiency 
brought a great Western railroad a million 
and a half in one year. Js it Economy? 
G. Douglas Jones of California saved $2700 
on one job after he had his third lesson of 
this course. Js it Education? J. B. Burbank 
of Louisville, Ky., got his first big step that 





/ 
/ 


way from the first lesson of this course. 

Send Coupon Now 

Most men are only 35% efficient. What 7 7 

your percentage of efficiency is, you have 

no way of knowing. If you think you A TA 

are getting all the money, fun, honor 

out of life that you want you're Effi- Z: 7 Ind. 

cient. Otherwise send the coupon 2/ 8-22-15 

rightnow. Itis impossible totell / 

in this space about something so Of REVIEW OF 

big and so new as Efficiency— 4 REVIEWS 

something bigger than sys- 7 af 30 Irving Place 

tem or accounting or scien- 4207 New York 

tific management. We 

—— 40/7 Send me particulars 
nd the coupon without P in Effi 

money or obligation. of about your Course in 


Mi y ciency and Story of Emer- 
each day. And how you can make that day yo tag ee ee 4 son. Also send me od First 
a better day at the same time. SEND NOW ys 7 Lesson Free. 

4 ee en 
y # 
RRS 660 6000esineecisisei 
New York / / 
F 
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onetrip. Rollseasilyanywhere. Handyin kitchen, dining room, 


ing double capacity. $10 in black ; $12 in white. 


Express prepaid. 
Booklet free. Address 








Makes housework easier. Carries full meal to table and clears ft in 


sun porch. Beautiful permanent finish. Two heavy oval trays give 





WHEEL TRAY CO., 432 W. 61st Place, CHICAGO 







Wusinese insures “Square 

Persite lowest asen prices- $10 ond 
ap: aleo mrohives rented -- or sold 
on time §= Ro matter whet your re- 


te see -- SOW. 
TOUM) TYPEFRITER 00. Dept.174,CHICA0O 





50 Looting Boat Builders have joined with 
the Gray MotorCompany in issuing a cat- 
alog showing the specialties of each, 
which includes fishing launches complete 
rom $125 upward to mahogany finished 
express launches with Self-starting 6-Cyl- 
inder 4-Oycle Gray Motors for $2500. 
Cruisers from $4 


. Free. 80 
Marine Engine Catalog full line of 2and 4 cycle 
marine motors from $5 upwards, one to six cylinders. 
Gray Motor Co.. 256 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich 
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INFORMATION 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


























The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure” for 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM. tittirccimcnt ot Heart Disease 


Twenty-five years’ experience in giving the Nauheim Baths with a Natural Ferruginous lodo-Bromo Brine 











The GLEN SPRINGS (20232255 B22e0" 22 


Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 


A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
through the Lake Region, Automobiling, Boating, 
sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 
Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 
ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 
and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 











HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Open all the year. Ideal Climate. 
Write for booklet 


Private Park 100 Acres. 
H, W. FOSS, Manager 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 


él 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA 


AND PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 


Don't decide on your California Tour before getting 
our illustrated program of arrangements for individual 
and party travel, Postal brings full information, esti- 
mate for any tour, with or without hotels, etc. Travel 
service absolutely the best. Official Soamenges 
Agents for the Exposition. 


Summer Tours to Japan, July 3 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, Opp. City Hall, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
San Francisco Montreal Toronto 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
vare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill, Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


Special excursion from Seattle, June 12 via “‘inside’’ 
passage to Fort Yukon within the Arctic Circle. 


Other trips at low rates throughout the Summer 
Best of everything. Make reservation now. Write 
tor information and booklet. 
Bw by | GP.A. A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 
Washington St., Chicago 803 Alaska Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE——— 


7 Bermuda 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 


For ill d phiets with inf apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 


























A small number of nerve-racked women may 
find a pleasant restful home, with the most 
thoughtful care of two experienced nurses, in 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, by addressing a 


wine to The Ranch, care The Independent, New 
fork. 























INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


Our editorial of February 22, “The 
Women Who Save the Race,” treating 
as it did a question of the most vital 
importance now and ever, called forth 
many letters of disapproval and com- 
mendation. A University of Chicago 
woman writes as follows: 

Let the Kaiser promise them that there 
will be no more war and they will gladly. 
bravely endure the pangs of widowed 
motherhood. But what woman is there 
who wants to bear a child, rear it to man- 
hood, and then give him up as she did his 
father to satisfy the greed of a nation or 
an emperor? The Independent says that 
“there is less chance now than ever that 
a child born now should fall prey to mil- 
itarism.” Possibly this is so, but how can 
these women have this optimism—these 
women who are living in such terrible 
times—where the ambulances ooze blood 
as they rush by from battle field to hos- 
pital—what assurance is given them that 
their yet unborn babes will not be taken 
in the same way? So instead of the lesson 
of “War Brides” being false and immoral, 
I think it drives home to the people a 
poignant truth. 

It seems to us that the writer of the 
above has, like the author of the 
drama, confused two very different 
things, the desirability of peace and the 
necessity of keeping up a high standard 
of the race whether we have peace or 
war. There will of course be no falling 
off in population altogether. The popu- 
lation of Europe is increasing even 
during the present terrible year, but 
there is great danger that the popula- 
tion of the next generation will be re- 
cruited from the incapable, the coward- 
ly and the diseased, who are rejected 
from the army. 

Of course no assurance can be given 
by the Kaiser or any one else that there 
will not be a war in the next genera- 
tion, but we will be quite safe in saying 
that a babe born now would be more 
likely to die from being run over by an 


| automobile or a railroad train or from 
| the measles than by being killed in 


battle. In spite of this uncertainty 
women have been brave enough to con- 
tinue the bearing of children, and we 
trust that they will not be lacking in 
such courage in the future. 

An officer of the Ohio W. C. T. U. 
makes an equally irrelevant point: 


It has long been a mystery to me how 
intelligent people could plead for a higher 
birth rate, when in every land there is a 
great army of the unemployed even in 
prosperous times, and millions living in 
degradation and poverty, a misery to them- 
selves and a menace to society. There 
seems to be no place on earth for them. 
The great majority of them never should 
have been born. 

I can readily see how employers seeking 
for cheap labor and nations depending on 
armies for their existence advocate more 
births; but how a man who stands for the 
highest and best in society can join ix the 
demand passes my comprehension. From 
my standpoint the great enemies of the race 
are the people who urge the young to get 
married and have families, without regard 
to whether they are fit to become parents 
or able to provide for their needs after 
they are born. 

This system has flooded the world with 
incompetents and demands every rightful 
effort to abolish it. 

The hope of the world is the people 
who have the wisdom and courage to stand 
for quality and not quantity of births. 
No nation can afford to sacrifice its true 
manhood for its life; better go down, and 
on its ruins will rise a higher and greater 
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Tired Nerves 


a Symptom—NOT a Disease 


“Neurasthenia,” says Dr. John Harvey Kel- 
logg, Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, “is a symptom—not a disease—and may 
be relieved through correct habits of living.” 
Speaking from the standpoint of nearly forty 
years as Superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, where he has had opportunity to ob- 
serve, prescribe for and treat thousands of cases 
of nervousness, Doctor Kellogg is recognized as 
one of the foremost authorities of the world upon 
this subject. In his new book, “‘Neurasthenia or 
Nervous Exhaustion,” Doctor Kellogg describes 
the different varieties of nervousness and tells how 
they may be successfully overcome through the 
cultivation of right habits of living. If you suffer 
from exhaustion — sleeplessness —or any other 
form of nervousness, you should read this book 
and find how you may obtain relief from such 
suffering. Doctor Kellogg’s book is neither dry 
nor technical, but couched in terms which any- 
one may understand. Doctor Kellogg has the 
happy faculty of making his writings intensely 
interesting and most convincing. This new book 
contains over 250 pages, printed on fine book 
paper, with numerous full-page illustrations, diet 
tables and instructions as to relaxation, rest, 
exercise and sleep. The regular price of the 
book in board covers is $2 but, to put the work 
within easy reach of all, Doctor Kellogg permits 
an edition in library paper covers for only $1 a 
copy. Order today. We send the book promptly 
and fully postpaid upon receipt of remittance. 
You take no risk because, if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied, the book may be returned for 
prompt refund. Write for it today and find the 
way to relief from nerve weariness and exhaus- 
tion. Address—Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 
303 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 








Let us save you time and money 
by planning your trip to the 


WONDERFUL 


CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


For free illustrated booklets and 
full particulars write C. A. CAIRNS, 
G. P. & T.A.,C. & N. W. Ry., 226 
W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A, Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans, Music. 


FRED E. JONES - - Proprietor 


LET’S LIVE 


in tHE BIG PINE WOODS 
rvs HEALTH rrs COMFORT mrs PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 

FARM tor sale, North Stonington, 
120 Acre Conn. Old apple orchard. 40 
acres cultivated. Modern 13-room house. Good 


Water. 1% miles from trolley. Address 
ALLYN L. BROWN, Admr. 


SMALL FARM FOR SALE 


5 acres of land, 7 room bungalow, barn, chicken house, on 
tro‘ley, 3 miles from Bridgeron. $2250 


ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON. N. J. 
HORT - STORY WRITING 


Ss 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, for Pa, on Li ——— 8 1 ee 
ge cata Sree. lease ad 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SC a 
Dept. 205, Springfield, Mass. 


You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy 
of The Independent with your compli- 
ments. If you will send their names and 
addresses by an early mail, we will send 
the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


























Dr. Esenwein 








nation, for in God’s economy it is men and 
women that count. 

As men and women become more intel- 
ligent and humane, the birth rate will de- 
cline. They will not bring children into ex- 
istence that they cannot properly care 
for and for whom society makes no pro- 
vision. 

This objection arises from a miscon- 
ception of the editorial. It was because 
we felt so strongly the injury to the 
race due to the war which sacrifices its 
best and bravest that we felt the need 
that women should do what they could 
do to repair what otherwise would be 
an irreparable loss to humanity. We 
were considering entirely the question 
ef quality and not at all the matter of 
numbers. No doubt there will be just 
as many people in‘the world within the 
next generation as if there had been 
no war, but certainly they will not be 
of such high grade. This argument of 
ours has been -elaborated and proved 
by other pacifists, such as President 
David Starr Jordan in his “The Hu- 
man Harvest.” Our own loss from the 
Civil War would have been much great- 
er if it had not been for the “war 
brides” on both sides of the conflict. 
Those who have known some of these 
noble women will not be willing to join 
with those who sneer at them for their 
leve and self-sacrifice. 


The protests of other correspond- 
ents are based upon still greater mis- 
understanding of our. point of view. 
If they will refer again to the editorial 
in question they will find that we did 
net advocate a higher birth rate or in 
any way favor loveless or forced mar- 
riages. As for the objection that chil- 
dren born under such distressing cir- 
cumstances will turn out badly, we re- 
peat that some of the most useful citi- 
zens of the United States are the sons 
of boys in blue or boys in gray who 
made their sweethearts wives just be- 
fore they marched to the front or when 
they returned for a few weeks’ fur- 
lough. 


A Boston man sends us this com- 
ment: 


In view of The Independent’s leading 
editorial, denouncing the foolish play, 
“War Brides,” I wonder what you would 
have to say concerning the Sunday lay- 
sermon of a Boston professional philoso- 
per, as follows: 

“T call for a women’s peace party that 
shall really fight fight. Women should raise 
the threat of refusing motherhood rather 
than risk the bearing of children to furnish 
food for powder, at the behest of the crazy 
kings, the selfish plutocrats, the clumsy 
diplomats and the fanatical ‘patriots’ of 
the world. A boycott of mc thers might be 
one effective deterrent of war.’ 

Manifestly! Let the human race die out, 
and naturally wars of humankind would 
cease. For the plan would have to be uni- 
versally adopted, since no possible mother 
could look ahead twenty years, the period 
which must elapse before her child could 
very well become a member of a training 
camp, and tell whether it would be a time 
of peace or war. 


This is the matter in a nutshell. 
There are two ways of destroying 
a nation. One is to kill off all the 
men. The other is to persuade all the 
women not to have children. The second 
process is slower but just as fatal as 
the first. And it is just as wicked to 
destroy a nation by the second as by 
the first. 





Quickly Relieve 
Inflammation 


by rubbing in a few 
dropsof Absorbine, Jr. 
It is surprising how 
promptly it pene- 
trates and acts— how 
clean and pleasant it 
is to use and how eco- 
nomical, because only 
a few drops are required to do the 
work. In addition to being a depend- 
able liniment, Absorbine, Jr., is a safe, 
powerful, trustworthy antiseptic and 
germicide, which doubles its efficiency 
and uses. 


Absorbine.Jt 


PRawt see O94 we fer ore 


When applied to cuts, bruises, and sores, 
it kills the germs, makes the wound 
aseptically clean and promotes rapid 
and healthy healing. It allays pain 
and inflammation promptly. Swollen 
glands, painful varicose veins, wens and 
bursal enlargements yield readily to the 


application of Absorbine, Jr. 


prescribe and recommend Absorbine, Jr., 
where they wish a thoroughly aseptic con- 
dition produced, 


Doctors 
Dentists 
Athletes 


A 10% solution sprayed into the throat 
is cleansing, healing, and fil/s germs. 
An excellent preventive—thoroughly 
efficient and yet positively harmless. 
Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs, and 
is non-poisonous and non-destructive cf 
tissue. 


se Absorbine, Jr., in cases of Pyorrhea 
(Riggs Disease), and for spongy or bleeding 
gums, abscesses, sinuses and ulcerations. 
use Absorbine, Jr., in advance of games to 
condition their muscles, and afterward to 
prevent lameness, stiffness and soreness. 


Absorbine, Jr., is scld by leading drug- 
gists at $1.00 and $2.00 a bottle or 
sent direct postpaid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 


will be mailed to your address upon receipt of 
10c. in stamps. Send for trial bottle or pro- 
cure regular size from your druggist today. 


W. F. Young, P. D. F., 283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 

















NEWEST CREATION OF INTENSE INTEREST 
Photographic Souvenir 


WAR MAP 


Beautifully finished photograph showing busts of rulers 
and generals in the countries where they are fighting, 
with interesting data regarding armies, navies, air 
equipment, resources, etc., etc. 


AT A GLANCE 


All illustrations hand drawn by artist and photographed from 
large original, 8 feet by 10, which took 6 monthsto produce, 


Unrivalled Unique Irstructive 
A True Work of Art 


A souvenir of absorbing interest and value, 
Size of Photograph 8 x 14 inches 


Price, Handsomely Mounted, 50 Cents Postpaid 
M. PARNETT, Sole Agent 
14 West 98th Street New York 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend. 
New York, March 9, 1915. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. from the cur- 
rent earnings for the quarter ending December 
$1, 1914, payable March 31, 1915, to stockholders 
of record March 19, 1915. 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Common Stock Dividend. 
New York, March 9, 1915. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 

a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. from the 

current earnings for the quarter ending December 

31, 1914, payable March 31, 1915, to stockholders 
of record March 19, 1915. 

HDPNRY C. KNOX, Secretary 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1915, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1915, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


LA ROSE CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a 
warterly dividend of 1 per cent., payable April 

do, 1915, to shareholders of record of March 31, 

1915. The transfer books of the Company will 

close March 31, 1915, and reopen April 19, 1915. 

8. J. LeHURAY, Secretary and Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louls, Mo., March 8, 1915. 
An extra dividend of Four (4%) Per Cent. was 
this day declared upon the Common Stock of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable 
April 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 19, 1915. Checks 
will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


26th St. and 11th Av., N. Y. C., March 10, 1915. 

The Board of Directors of Otis Elevator Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share upon the Preferred Stock, and 
also a quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share upon 
the Common Stock of the Company, both payable 
at this office on April rs5th, 1915, to the Pre- 
ferred and Common Stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March jrst, 1915. 


W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
Dividend No. 63, 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable April 15, 1915, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business March 


25, 1915. 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. — 
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who save alittle every month 
can make sound investments 
in standard securities listed 
on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, from one share up, 
paying for them in conve- 
nient monthly instalments 
under our plan of 


Partial Payment 
Purchases 


receiving the dividends or 
interest while paying. Se- 





STOCKS 


ever desired to take advantage of rise in values. We have pre- 
oh of many standard stocks which, because of the 

uropean war, are below their NORMAL level and yielda 
most attractive income. Write for this list and 


Free Booklet C.9 on “Partial Payments”* 


curities may be sold when- 


42 Broadway 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. New York City 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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FOREIGN LOANS AND GOLD 


A Swiss Government loan of. $15,- 
000,000 was placed, last week, in the 
New York market without any diffi- 
culty. The bonds, or notes, which bear 
an interest rate of five per cent and 
are for terms of one, three or five 
years, were readily sold at prices rang- 
ing between ninety-five and ninety- 
nine. It is understood that the money 
will remain in this country and be ex- 
pended here for supplies of various 
kinds, or be used in part to meet debts 
already contracted. Switzerland can 
borrow at home at a lower rate, but 
the balance of trade, with respect to 
the United States, is against her, and 
the condition of the international ex- 
change market makes it expedient for 
her to negotiate this loan. 

Switzerland is a neutral nation. We 
are now lending to belligerents as well 
as to neutrals. Severa: banking houses 
in New York are inviting and receiv- 
ing subscriptions to the new German 
war loan, the securities of which bear 
interest at the rate of five per cent and 
are sold here at about 98%. It will be 
recalled that our Government some 
months ago prevented the issue of a 
French loan in New York by express- 
ing its objections to the bankers con- 
cerned. Such an issue was regarded at 
Washington as something closely re- 
sembling a violation of neutrality. So 
far as can be learned, our Government 
has not opposed the marketing of this 
German loan, and the change in its at- 
titude has caused some surprize. It is 
expected by the bankers that subscrip- 
tions here will amount to $50,000,000. 

Loans procured here in various ways 
by foreign governments since the be- 
ginning of the war exceed $100,000,000, 
but the greater part of the money has 
remained here, to be expended for sup- 
plies. Canadian borrowings, mainly 
provincial or municipal, amount to 
about $40,000,000. Russia has estab- 
lished a credit of $25,000,000, and 
there are agreements for other large 
credits between bankers abroad and 
bankers on this side of the Atlantic. 
Our debtors abroad strive to avoid the 
shipment of gold for discharge of their 
obligations. 

But gold has been received in recent 
weeks. The amount imported since Jan- 
uary 1, with what is on the way or has 
been engaged, exceeds $22,000,000. 
Much of this has come from Japan and 
Canada. There is a trade balance 
against Japan. Gold crost the Atlantic 
last week for the first time since the 
early days of the war. On an American 
ship $750,000 was brought from Eng- 
land. When we recall the attempted 
voyage of the German _ steamship 
“Kronprinzessin Cecilie,” not long after 
the war began, the great change in con- 
ditions is seen. That ship was carrying 


$10,000,000 in gold to discharge in part 
our obligations abroad. She did not 
reach the other side, but was driven 
back to our coast and interned at Bar 
Harbor. Since that venture there has 
been no direct transatlantic shipment 
of gold, until last week, and now the 
precious metal is moving the other way. 
We are no longer trying to pay our 
debts in Europe, but Europe is striv- 
ing to pay the large sum she owes to 
us without parting with her gold. 

An impression has prevailed that 
European owners of our securities were 
selling large quantities of them here. 
This is not confirmed by a recent re- 
port of the Steel Corporation, which 
shows that since the beginning of the 
war the foreign holdings of the com- 
pany’s shares have been reduced by the 
sale of only $4,558, out of a total of 
1,587,079. Incidentally this shows that 
stock having a par value of $158,000,- 
000 in-only one of our companies was 
held abroad. Some estimate the entire 
quantity held there at more than $4, 
000,000,000. As a rule, probably foreign 
investors have not sold their American 
securities unless their urgent needs 
compelled them to do so. For a time, 
however, there was active selling in 
New York by foreign traders, because 
the New York market was the best in 
the world. 


NEW YORK’S BOND SALE 


Those who watch the course of the 
money market are accustomed to study 
carefully the borrowings of the State 
of New York. Last week the state bor- 
rowed $27,000,000 by selling bonds hav- 
ing that value at par. The money is to 
be used for the barge canal and its 
terminals, and for highway improve- 
ments. A year ago, when $51,000,000 
of bonds were sold, the state gave an 
interest rate of 4% per cent on the 
bonds, but the rate on last week’s issue 
is only 4%. The term is fifty years for 
$22,000,000, and thirty years for the 
remaining $5,000,000. 

The price realized was unexpectedly 
high, and the volume of bids was large, 
amounting to nearly $100,000,000. Al? 
of the bonds were awarded to a group 
or syndicate composed of Harris, 
Forbes & Co., the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, the National City Bank, and 
White, Weld & Co., whose bid—for the 
entire issue—was 103.459. This gave 
the state a premium of $933,000. At the 
sale price, the investment return is 
about 4.08 per cent. From the state’s 
point of view this is much more favor- 
able than the sale in January a year 
ago, when the price (1.07%, for bonds 
at the higher rate of 4% per cent) gave 
an investment yield of 4.21 per cent. 
From 1909 to 1913 the interest rate of 
New York’s bond issues was four per 
cent; for a short time thereafter it 
was 4%, and now it has been reduced 
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to 4%. The bonds sold last week were 
promptly offered to the public at prices 
which give the syndicate a small: profit. 
There have been large purchases, and 
the success of the issue has stimulated 
investment and trading in the munici- 
pal bonds that are on the market. The 
officers of the State Government re- 
gard the reception of the issue with 
much satisfaction, and to financiers 
generally it is an indication of favor- 
able conditions. 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE TREASURY DEFICIT The American Exchange 


The national Treasury’s deficit for . 
the current fiscal year is, at the present N ] B k 
time, about $105,000,000. At the corre- ationa an 
sponding date one year ago it was $50,- 
000,000. Returns for February are not : NEW YORK 


gee ge (Comptroe’s Cal, March th, 1915 


that the Government was running be- RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
hind at the rate of $150,000,000 a year. Loans, Discounts and Capital Stock $5,000,000.00 
Treasury officers are looking forward Investments $57,465,002.52 | Surplus Fund and Undi- 
to the income taxes which are to be re- U. S. Bonds and Other vided Profits 5,123,807.20 
ceived in July, but estimates of the Securities to secure Circulation 
total to be collected have recently been Circulation and Pos- Time Acceptances 
reduced from the $80,000,000 expected mh —_ — 6,634,480.94 we of Credit 
* ° anks ank- eposits 

some time ago. The deficit would be ers and Trust Co's... 1 453,957-49 
greater by $12,000,000 if we had not 5% Redemption Fund.. "184,500.00 
sold two warships. to Greece for that Due from U. S. Treas- 
sum. The condition of business and 52,000.00 
manufactures will affect the income Reserve in Federal Re- 
taxes. serve Bank 5,861,121.14 

Congress could not be induced to im- o- and ee for 
pose new taxes or to regulate its ap- a see 15,384,749.79 
propriations in accord with the “sim- 5 ; 
plicity and economy” which the mem- : initansiianaes $87,035,811.88 
bers of the majority had advocated in 











the national platform of their party. WT 
An example of the shortcomings of GRO H 


Congress is seen in its failure to pass (Without Consolidation) 


a Post Office Appropriation bill. By AVERAGE DEPOSITS COMPTROLLERS CALLS 


joint resolution the appropriations of 


the current year were continued for an 1900: ° - - $30,523,685.36 


additional year. Congress thus failed to 
make provision for a normal annual in- 1903 30,683,281.01 
crease of eight per cent in postal ex- 1906 33,952,874.08 
penditures, or for an increase of cost 1909 35,952,933.98 
which it had ordered by special legis- 1912 52,947 300 38 
lation. It had increased the pay of rural 1 . 
delivery carriers, but the sum allowed 914 65,330,722.30 
for the rural delivery service remains 
unchanged. For this reason and for 
others the department is now planning A COMMERCIAL BANK 
economies which may not be satisfac- 
tory — — pny — 
vision for the department wou ave DIRECTORS 
aa ah eee Oe pdb hes ag WILLIAM M. BARRETT PHILIP A. S. FRANKLIN 
. oe eile WALTER H. BENNETT ROWLAND G. HAZARD 
been reductions of other appropriations LEWIS L. CLARKE EDWARD C. PLATT 
that were passed and approved. R. FULTON CUTTING CLAUS A. SPRECKELS 
WILLIAM P. DIXON OHN T. TERRY 


J 
ELBRIDGE GERRY SNOW 
Full time has been resumed in the Lake 


Superior copper mines, altho all of the OFFICERS 
men laid off in September are not yet em- 


ployed. The district is now producing nine- LEWIS L. CLARKE, President 
ty per cent of its normal output. WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-Prest. GEORGE C. HAIGH, Vice-Prest. 


The following dividends are announced: ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier 


American Car & Foundry Company, preferred, A. K. de GUISCARD, Asst. Cashier 
* < S. common, % per cent, both pay- HUGH S. McCLURE, Asst. Cashier 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, ELBERT A. BENNETT, Asst. Cashier 
preferred, quarterly, 2 per cent; common, quar- WALTER B. TALLMAN, Asst. Cashier 
terly, 1% per cent, both payable March 31. 

La Rose Consolidated Mines : ~ eee quar- 
terly, 1 per cent, payable April 


extra, 4 per Myer Foret company. common. 11 Accounts Invited _ Foreign Exchange 


tor Company, preferred, quarterly, 


bd ae --% eet ee $1.25 per Commercial Letters of Credit 


United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable April 15. 
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January 1, 1915 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transport 


ation 


Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 


able in Europe and Oriental Countries 
Chartered by the State of New York in 
was preceded by a stock company of a si 
name. 


1842, 
milar 


The latter company was liquidated and 


part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Compuny and 
repaid with a benus and interest at the expira- 


tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 


to the value of............ $27,964,578, 109.00 


Received premiums thereon to 

the extent O€..cccccccccece 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


to dealers......ccseccseees 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

Geemnes ccccccccccccccscces 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GRE DWC. cccccccescvcccces 6,989, 660.00 


Interest paid on certificates 
AMOUNTS £0..... cece eeeees 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 
CB BBa cccccccccscescceccoce 


23,020,223.85 


14, 101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the as- 


sured and are divided annually upon the 


pre- 


miums terminated during the year, thereby re- 


ducing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are | 


ssued 


subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 


WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 


00 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
jo 


N P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 


surance or not, may make direct cont 
with this Company, for a limited territo 
desired, and secure for themselves, in 


racts 
ry if 
addi- 


tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 


terest insuring an income for the future. 


Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 


Broadway, New York City. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salv 
of many a man. It increases his self-re 


ation 
spect 


and makes him a more useful member of so- 


clety. 


If a man has no one but himself to pro- 


vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 


cumulating a sufficient sum to support hi 
his old age. ‘shis can best be effected by 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Insurance Company of New York. This 


m in 
ur- 
ife 
will 


yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tulned from any other absolutely secure invest- 


ment, For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E, Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 














YORK CITY 
Statement of conditicn March 4, 1915: 
RESOURCES 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, NEW 


Loans and discounts...........+++$1,441,622.85 
Te, Gi MOR cocrnveccicevssceee * 50,000.00 
1Stecks and bonds............eee. 319,814.35 
Banking house and fixtures....... 155,421.33 
Other FOAL CBBBEP. oc dcccccccccccss 6,934.35 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 133,758.67 
Due from banks...........+.eee0. 327,670.23 | 
tt tcciubctnevasdarwusecceesene 279,067.50 


$2,714,289.28 


LIABILITIES 

Capital 
Surplus and profits............... 
$Chpemiatiam .ccccccccesecccsovccecs 
| Deposits 
MATS PAVable....ccccccccccescccses 
Acceptances 
CREGIE .ncccccvccccccceccccccces 


A eee tase $250,000.00 
59,757.56 | 
50,000.00 | 
Ere bial seceded (ee 2,123,902. 14 | 
225,000.00 


5,629.58 


$2,714,289.28 } 


OFFICERS: 


VINCENT LOESER, President 
OSCAR STINER, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cashier 

H. 





| 


Vv. BE. TERHUNE, Asst. Cashier 



































INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















PHYSICAL DETERIORATION 


The aggregate annual deaths in the 
United States from organic diseases 
of the kidneys and urinary system and 
of the heart and circulatory system 
total 410,000, according to statis- 
tics compiled by Elmer E. Rittenhouse, 
president of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute. In a recent address before the 
Academy of Medicine in New York City 
Mr. Rittenhouse said that because we 
know that at least eighty per cent of 
the mortality due to these causes is 
postponable—if the scientific knowledge 
we already possess is applied—that we 
are wholly warranted in believing this 
execessive waste of productivity will be 
checked. It is evident from the observ- 
ations he made that American prodi- 
gality in this matter surpasses that of 
other comparative civilizations. The 
threatened decline in our national vital- 
ity shadowed forth by the figures as- 
tonishes not only the general - public 
but many professional men, educators, 
philanthropists and other investigators 
and students of human affairs. 

It is amazing to learn that in a 
period of thirty-seven years the mor- 
tality due to the causes mentioned in- 
creased eighty-six per cent in Massa- 
chusetts and ninety-four per cent in 
fifteen American cities. The advance 
in ten registration states was nineteen 
per cent in ten years. The reverse is 
true of England, Wales, Prussia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, France and_ several 
other countries. 

It is of interest to all beyond the age 
of forty to know that the general death 
rate for all ages upward has been and 
is steadily increasing. Evidence of this 
pressure, says Mr. Rittenhouse, is also 
found in the report of the New York 
City health department, “indicating 
that the expectancy of life has de- 
creased above age forty in the past 
thirty years.” In contrast with our un- 
favorable tendencies a decrease in the 
general mortality is shown by Eng- 
land, Wales, Prussia and the other Eu- 
ropean countries named above. 

To what causes is our deterioration 
due? Many, according to Mr. Ritten- 
house; among them, alcohol, tobacco, 
use of drugs, alleged increase in the 
diseases of vice, perhaps the “melting 
pot”’—the process of assimilating the 
working classes from foreign countries. 
“But,” says Mr. Rittenhouse, “if the 
actual facts were known, I 2m sure we 
would find that the broad theory of 
lack of adjustment to the extraordi- 
nary changes in living habits, which 
have occurred in recent years, is the 
correct answer.” He then particular- 
izes, briefly: 

“The most important of these 
changes in our methods of living has 
resulted from the extraordinary pros- 
perity that has prevailed during the 
last two generations. The march of 


progress has literally become a stam- 
pede, bringing with it nerve-strain that 
must be reflected in the death rate. The 
increase in wealth has brought in- 
creased comforts, luxuries, and very 
greatly enlarged the proportion of peo- 
ple engaged in sedentary occupations. 

“The excessive life-strain, due | to 
these changes, has been described by 
the general term ‘strenuous life.’ A bet- 
ter term is the intemperate life; that 
is, intemperate eating, drinking, work- 
ing and playing. This is the common 
answer as to the cause of the high mor- 
tality from organic disease;. and it 
seems most reasonable. 

“There is one important factor not 
always included in this answer, the in- 
fluence of which is overlooked by many 
people, and that is, the extraordinary 
decline in physical activity in a very 
large portion of the population. The 
high-tension class is but a small minor- 
ity. The vast majority of Americans 
are not putting an excessive physical 
or mental strain on their vitality from 
undue activity.” 








The Governor of Connecticut has ap- 
proved the bill authorizing the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company to increase its capital 
to $10,000,000. 


Following an examination of the West 
Coast Life Insurance Company of San 
Francisco, the Insurance Department of 
California has turned the report over to 
the grand jury. It is intimated that the 
company has been operating during the 
past three years on a fictitious financial 
showing. 


Kansas is again endeavoring to organize 
and. sustain a fire insurance company of 
its own. The charter of the Central States 
Fire Insurance Company of Wichita, with 
$250,000 capital, is announced. The Shaw- 
nee Fire Insurance Company of Topeka, 
which failed several years ago, was the 
latest effort in that direction ‘there. 


Interests in control of the United States 
branch of the London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company are organizing the 
Safeguard Fire Insurance Company of New 
York, with a capital of $200,000 and a 
surplus of $300,000. The company will do 
a general fire insurance business thruout 
the United States. 


The Missouri Senate evinces a disposi- 
tion to obstruct the enactment of the pro- 
gressive insurance legislation recommend- 
ed in the report of the State Commission 
and favorably regarded by the lower house. 
The Senate is inclined toward the adoption 
of reactionary amendments. It has, in ad- 
dition, appointed a committee to investi- 
gate and report on the practicability of 
state insurance. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, through the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, has offered a prize of 
1000 for the best original pamphlet on 
ocial Hygiene for adolescents between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen years. Man- 
uscripts should not exceed words, 
must be in English and must not have been 
previously published. The contest will close 


July 31, 1915. Full particulars may be se- 
cured from the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 105 West Fortieth street, New 
York City. 
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4 REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS Se. 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the State of Ld York, at 

the close of business March 4, 1915 
RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts............. $27,186,851.60 

ED. (hee wah46 #22 edbeeneses 4.54 

U. 8S. bonds deposited to secure 

circulation (par value)........ 50,000.00 
U. 8S. bonds pledged to secure 

U. S. deposits (par value).... 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc., pledged 

as collateral for State or other 

deposits (U. 8S. postal savings 

SID. ab4 bases wanes dba wee 99,500.00 
Other bonds, securities, ete., 

owned unpledged (other than 

stocks), including premiums on 

GEE c'v0:40000k00'5benccccasos 267,501.00 
Subscription to stock of Federal 

Reserve Bank ($450,000.00) 

less amount unpaid ($300,- 

DED: 4.0 coWteees beckweseasans 150,000.00 
EE MDS p cnenueeéesdenviete 700,000.00 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 1,985,925.28 
Due from banks and bankers.... 1,608,202.42 
Outside checks and other cash | 

items, $85,062.59; fractional | 

currency, nickels and _ cents, 
SE” <5cucheeilesbe-aweiemens 88,352.59 
Checks on banks in the same city | 

or town as reporting bank. 19,638.83 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 935,889.71 
Notes of other national banks.. 50,765.00 | 
Lawful money reserve in bank: | 
fb BORED ccc cccccccscccccceccccce 1,805,400.00 

Legal tender notes............ 1,681,120.00 
| Redemption fund with U. 8 

Treasurer (not more than 5 per 

cent. on circulation).......... 2,500.00 | 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer........ 103,000.00 | 

MD c+nrcsscrensernsenecuns $36,735,650.97 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock we Bivanduevsees 1,500,000.00 
BE SRB nc coccnrseceseccece 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits... .$1,747,537.23 
Reserved for taxes. 21,300.50 
$1,768,837.73 
Less current expenses, 
interest and taxes 
BEES cccccccecccccs 115,464.32 
————_ 1, 653,373.41 
Circulating notes, less amount on 

hand and in treasury for re- 

demption or in transit........ 50,000.00 
Due to banks and bankers (other 

than included in 5 or 6)...... 13,332,049.05 

| Dividends unpaid..... eccccoccese 4,249.00 | 
| Demand deposits: 
| Individual deposits subject to 
} OC TT 12,706,863.44 
| Certificates of deposit due in 
| less than 30 days..........- 618,000.00 
| QOD Ge icsvastccccece 237,838.70 
| Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 52,302.83 
| United States deposits........ 1,000.00 
State, county or other munic- 
ipal deposits secured by Item } 
8 of ‘‘Resources’’........... 49,296.54 
Time deposits: 
Certificates = es due on or 
OENSP FD GGe cccccccscccsce 525,000.00 
State bank pA a outstanding 5,678.00 
Dated veveccceccessceccscococe $36,735,650.97 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, President of the 
above-named bank. do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, President 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th | 
day of March, 1915. | 

CHAS. E. McCARTHY, | 

Notary Public, 2,659, N. Y. Co. | 
Correct—Attest: | 
I. D. FLETCHER, 

JAS. W. LANE. Directors | 

| CHAS. F. BASSETT, 


























The First National Bank 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


March 4, 1915. 

ee 
Loans and discounts.... 
RD “v.ccdduntestsieseeene eis 
Banking house and safe deposit vaults, 
Cash and due from banks.... 


reyes + «+ +$2,981,067.61 
1,449,835.74 
158,000.00 


eevee 1,229,644.88 





$5,818,548.2 

: LIABILITIES. 
CEE nb. 04 bbs on heehee eRness + $300,000.00 
aia cape plea dabelbinn wecwid 500,000.00 
Undivided profits ..........csee0. 180,853.24 
Circulation ...... iene beidadain 300,000.00 
EE ecdbanseoae aseenaaaan +++ 45537,094.99 
$5,818,548.23 

Joseph Huber, President; John W. Weber, Vice- 


Pres.; William S. 


Irish, Vice-Pres. & Cashier; 
Ansel P. 


Verity, Asst. Cashier. 


PEBBLES 


“Father, I think it only fair to tell you 
that I need $50. I’d rather owe it to you 
than to some outsider.”—Century. 


“Did you hear about the terrible fright 
Bobby got on the day of his wedding?’ 

“No, but I was at the church and saw 
her.”—Life. 


Lady Bountiful (to dry-goods clerk)— 
Have you any nice warm underclothing? 

New Assistant—Oh, yes, miss, thank 
you.—London Opinion. 


“My wife says that she is, going to buy 
cheaper hats and save money.’ 

“A »,, 1 see; reducing her overhead ex- 
penses.’ "—Cornell Widow. 


“Well, we have exhausted reason, logic, 
common sense, and justice. What more can 
we do?” 

Te we'll simply have to go to law.” 

e. 


First Figure—Are you a pillar of the 
church ? 

Second Figure—No, I’m a flying but- 
tress—I support it from the outside.— 
Yale Record. 


Movie Operator—What shall I do with 
this film? There is a tear in it that cuts 
right thru the hero’s nose! 

Clever Manager—Ha! just the thing! 
Bill it as a feature in two parts.—Sun Dial. 


Yankee—If some one were so ill-advised 
as to call you a liar, colonel, in what light 
would you regard the act? 

Kentucky Colonel—I would regard it 
Suet as a form of suicide, sah.—Dallas 

ews. 


_“T am sorry, but I advertised for a Scan- 
dinavian cook,” said Mrs. White. “Lawd 
sake!” replied Paralysia Pearl Waddles. 
“What diffunce do it make what a lady’s 
‘ligion am, dess so’s she kin cook?’— 
Judge. 


“I wish Ingomar to think only of me.” 

“IT would not distract his thoughts too 
much from business, my dear,” counseled 
her mother. “Remember, you will need a 
great many expensive things.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Mary’s godmother is an estimable wom- 
an, but in Mary’s scale of affection she 
ranks inconspicuously. 

“Of course I love God first of all,” Mary 
said in reply to her aunt’s question. “You 
have to do that—anyway you have to say 
so. Then I love my father and my mother, 
and my sister and brother. Then you, 
aunty. You wouldn’t expect to come before 
my very own family, of course.’ 

She went on with her sequence of affec- 
tion. At last aunty interrupted: 

“But don’t: you love your godmother?” 


comes at the very, very end of the list— 
the last one. And in between—in between, 
are quite a good many dogs.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


SINGULAR DISAPPEARANCE 


Particulars wanted of a medium-sized 
gentleman with a silver tongue and a 
pointed beard, partly bald, with a dome- 
shaped head and blue eyes. Was last seen 
coming out of the Adelphi Theater, London. 
Was well known at one time, many people 
now claim a speaking acquaintance with 
him, but upon investigation their claims 
are almost invariably proved to be false. Is 
not a college man and is uneducated; par- 
ticularly poor speller; not used to the 
society; has had trouble with his wife; 
was at one time in the real estate business; 
could not write on the typewriter, and is 
thought by many to have employed a man 
named Bacon to do his work; was fond of 
scenery, but used it scarce at all; liked to 
dress up boys in women’s clothes to deceive 
the public; had few morals, and was loved 
entirely by disreputable people. Traces of 
him have been discovered in London, Ber- 
lin, Copenhagen and even in Boston. An- 





swers to the name of William Shakespeare. 
—Life. 


“Oh, yes, I love her. I love her, but she- 
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l REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 
at City of New York in the State of New| 
York, at the close of business March 4, 1915: | 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts......... «++ $7,628,848.85 
Overdrafts, secured...........+5% 400.02 


U. 8S. bonds deposited to secure 
circulation (par value) $500,000 495,000.00 
U. 8S. bonds deposited toe secure } 
U. S. deposits (par value).. 1,000.00 | 
Other bonds pledged to secure | 
U. BD, GRpemhhs...ccccccccccvcces 101,640.00 | 
Other bonds pledged to secure pos- | 
tal GAVINGB. ...cccccccccccecsess 376,360.00 | 
Bonds, securities, ete., pledged | 
as collateral for State or other 
deposits (U. S. postal savings | 
GRORRETED cccccccccccescccocce 245,000.00 


Other bonds, securities, ete., own- | 
ed unpledged (other than stocks) 


including premiums on same.. 672,514.61 

















Subscription to stock of Federal 

Reserve Bank ($96,000.00), less 

amount unpaid ($64,000)...... 32,000.00 
All other stocks, including pre- 

CR GE DOs cen cccccescescs 4,475.00 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 662,717.25 
Due from other banks and bank- 

GE ccrveceereecdencecscenstes 439,049.53 
Outside checks and other cash 

items, $148.11; fractional cur- 

rency, nickels, and cents, $3,- 

rrr eee 3,842.58 
Checks on banks in the same city 

or town as reporting bank. 24,335.74 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 259,687.49 
Notes of other national banks... 21,445.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank: | 

BpCCle ocvcccccccccccccccsecece 922,474.05 | 

Legal tender notes............ 216,950.00 | 
Redemption fund with U. 8&8. 

Treasurer (not more than 5 per 

cent. on circulation).......... 25,000.00 | 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer...... 82,000. 00 | 

Botal cecvcccccesecses Gocece . $12,214, 740.12 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in......... +++ $1,000,000.00 | 
Surplus fund... ..cccccccscccsecs 600,000.00 
Undivided profits...... $216,666.60 
Reserved for taxes, 

internal revenue.... 255.97 
Reserved for interest 

accrued payable..... 1,100.66 

$218,023.23 
Less current expenses, 
interest and taxes 
paid coccccccccece 42)194.70 
176,298.53 
Circulating notes ($500,000.00) 

less amount on hand and in 

Treasury for redemption or in 

transit ($4,500.00)............. 495,500.00 | 


Due to banks and bankers...... 

Dividends unpaid.........++0+-+. 

Lemand deposits: 
Individual deposits subject to 


4,433,044.17 
207.00 


CHECK .ccccccccccccccccccecs 4,730,343.40 | 
Certificates of deposit due in 
less than 30 dayS........+++++ 5,650.00 | 
Certified checksS..........s++6+ 110, 722.18 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 30,734.96 
United States deposits......... 92,179.88 
Postal savings deposits........ 346,460.00 
State, county, or other munic- { 
ipal deposits secured by } 
bonds, securities, etc., 
pledged as collateral........ 82,000.00 
Time deposits: 
Certificates of deposits due on \ 
or after 30 days..... ovecece 82,000.00 
Bete ccccccccscccincceceescepeeeveman 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
| I, E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier of the above- 
| named - bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
| statement is true to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th 
day of March, 1915. 


JOHN P. — Notary pubiie, 








- Co., No. 2,104. | 
Correst—Attest: | 
LORENZO BENEDICT, i 
H. D. KOUNTZE, Directors 
GEO. A. GRAHAM, 
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For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 

ers the highest returns consistent with con- 

servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CQO.Lawrence Kan 


6% | DEPENDABLE T% 
FARM | FARM MORTGAGES |_CITY 


Netting the investor 6 per cent. free of all expenses; titles 
guaranteed. For sale by 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid in Capital, $500,000.00 
Post Office Box ‘‘D’’ Helena, Montana 
Illustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 
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I had been working all the afternoon 
in the big reading room of the city 
library until the daylight had become 
so dim that I could not read another 
word. I snapped the electric lamp 
over the table, but evidently the time 
had not come, according to calendar and 
clock, to turn on the juice.* My eyes 
were weary, anyway, so I stacked up 
my books, stuck a reserve card on them 
and went out to get something to eat. 
As I came out between the stony lions 
I saw across the street the sign 





LIBRARY LUNCHROOM } 
DEWEY SYSTEM 











“Just the thing,” I thought, and en- 
tering took my seat at a vacant table. 
In the course of human events a waiter 
came around and asked for my “order 
slip.” “You haven’t given me anything 
to order from,” I replied indignantly. 
He looked down at me with the cold 
contempt always felt for the uninitiate 
and said, “Menu catalog room on the 
right of the entrance.” 

Meekly I crost the hall and found my- 
self in a room surrounded by cases of 
little drawers neatly numbered. I saw 
I was in for something new, but under 
such circumstances he who hesitates is 
lost, so I walked with a firm and con- 
fident step to one of the cases and 
pulled out the first drawer to hand. It 
was labeled “11400 Articulata,” and I 
found myself among the lobsters and 
shrimps and a lot of things that I 
did not know that anybody ever ate. 
I exchanged it for the drawer above, 
marked “11300 Mollusca,” and ran over 
the cards “Ostrea edulis,” “Venus mer- 
cenaria, pseud. quahaug,” “Helix poma- 
tia, pseud. escargots.” No, not this time. 
I peeked into the next above, “11200 
Radiata”; mostly guide cards, the rest 
not appetizing. Catching sight of 
“Béche de mer, see Mott St. branch,” 
I hastily closed the drawer and started 
to leave. 

But as I passed the desk marked 
“Reference” the little lady playing 
solitaire with catalog cards looked up 
and asked, “Did you want something?” 

“Yes, I want something to eat,” I 
said shortly. 

“What do you want to eat?” asked 
the patient, tired voice. 





*Yes, that’s all right. Brander Matthews said 
we should say “juice” and he is a member of 


the Academy. 


I thought this was a time to follow 
the advice of Emma McChesney, so I 
said, “Roast beef, plain.” 

“You will not be apt to find that 
under Invertebrata,” said the at- 
tendant, turning to another case and 
pulling out a drawer without looking. 
“It is a very simple system when you 
understand it. Here it is, you see; 
10000 Animal Foods, 12000 Vertebrata, 
12471 Mammalia, Family Bovide, Ge- 
nus Bos.” And I looked on with awe 
while she wrote out the order slip and 
added the specifications in decimals, '.2 
mature, .07 sirloin, .004 roast, .0009 
well done, S21 with brown gravy. 

“Oh, yes, I see. Thank you,” I re- 
plied eagerly, and to prove it I took an- 
other slip out of the tray on top and 
began digging potatoes out of the index. 
It was easy, Phanerogamia, Dicotyl- 
edonz, Sympetale, Solanum tuberosum 
(here I narrowly missed getting a cigar 
instead, for it was on the next card), 
23259.6FF, i.e. French fried. Elated at 
my success and interested in the game, 
I added mushrooms, Cryptogamia, Hy- 
menomycetacew, Agaricus, 21347.24Z, 
and a pot of 23714.5B9, or in plain En- 
glish, Camellia theifera, leaves, dried, 
English Breakfast, infusion, not decoc- 
tion. Then returning to the dining room, 
filled with self-satisfaction in default 
of anything better, I handed my order 
slips to the waiter. 

Fifteen minutes later he came back 
and said: “Head waiter wants to see 
you.” 

“Why doesn’t he come then?” I asked. 

“He don’t come. You go to him,” was 
the reply. 

I went. The head waiter was an im- 
posing personage with a long gray 
beard. As I approached his desk he 
looked at me as a floorwalker looks at 
a suspected shoplifter, then put me thru 
a catechism: “What’s your name? Ad- 
dress? Profession? Are you a church 
member? Can you produce a certificate 
of character from your pastor? Have 
you a physician’s prescription?” 

Here I rebelled. “Why do you ask all 
these questions?” I demanded. 

“Because you have ordered a Z dish,” 
he answered. “All the dishes marked Z 
are poisonous and we have to be very 
careful to whom we give them.” 

“But I did not order poison,” I said. 

He held up my slip and pointed out 
the last item. “This calls for the Deadly 
Amanita. If you meant it for Agaricus 
campestris you should have written 
21346.57.” 

I meekly made the correction, but I 
could not help inquiring: “Why do you 
keep poisonous foods at all?” 

“Because we must have a complete 
stock. Such things exist. They can be 
eaten and if any one really wants them 
we must serve them. But we try to see 
to it that the immature and weak- 
minded do not get hold of them. We 
should have served it to you if you had 
insisted, but we would have watched 
to see that you did not eat too much 
and did not enjoy it.” 

I thanked him for saving me from 
dying of a misplaced decimal and re- 
turned to my seat, where in about twen- 


ty minutes the meal arrived. All went 
well until I came to pour out my tea 
when I discovered that the waiter had 
not brought any sugar. Calling his at- 
tention to the omission he said: “No 
slip for it.” 

I acknowledged the fault and asked 
him for the number. 

“Menu catalog room on right of the 
entrance,” he replied as before. 

I made a dash for the vegetable sec- 
tion and soon was hot upon the trail as 
follows: 


20000 Vegetable Kingdom 
26000 Carbohydrates 
26100 Monosaccharides 
26200 Disaccharides 
26250 Pentoses 
Hexoses 
26264 Sucrose C,,H,,O,, 
: d-glucose-d-fructose 
1 pulverized 
2 granulated 
2 domino 
A 
5 


This led directly to 26264.33, which I 
jotted down with a pencil, pens being 
barred, and then, with the providence 
born of experience, I took down the 
single drawer marked “Mineral King- 
dom” and made out slips for 327.3 
which is NaCl, fine, and for 314.7, which 
is H,O, Croton, iced. 

I got back to my table before the tea 
was quite cold and finished the meal 
without a mistake unless my omission at 
the end to hand the waiter any 384.6Ag 
might be counted such. As I settled for 
my order slips at the desk by the door I 
noticed that an extra item, 26904.2Mx, 
had been added. It evidently stood for 
some polysaccharide, which I was sure 
I had not eaten. There was no charge 
for it, but I had the curiosity to look up 
the card in the catalog. It read: “Tooth- 
pick, orange wood, round, double point- 
ed, sealed in paper.” 





A ruler who appoints any man to an 
office, when there is in his dominions an- 
other man better qualified for it, sins 
against God and against the state. 

So spake Mohammed. Would it not 
be well to get some pious Moslem to 
serve as Secretary of State? But on 
second thought is the Ottoman admin- 
istration any better than our own, in 
spite of its having the Koran as a 
constitution? 





I wonder what has become of that 
Australian film which was so popular 
a year ago, showing the horrors of 
a prospective Japanese invasion of 
Australia, the burning of cities, the 
massacre of innocents, etc. Is it still 
exhibited to wildly patriotic crowds in 
Sydney and Melbourne, or has the 
censor ordered its withdrawal until 
Germans are substituted for Japanese? 





It is, to judge from the papers, ap- 
parently not incompatible with the laws 
of physics that two victories should 
occupy the same place at the same time. 
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We venture to give to our readers a 
letter which we have just received from 
the Bishop of the Philippines, which in- 
dicates the appreciation of a highly dis- 
tinguished reader. 


Your number of The Independent comes 
just as a mail goes out. I want to send a 
line of congratulation and good wishes. I 
have read your first paper with interest 
and profit. Words wear out sometimes if 
they are overworked. “Efficiency” has lost 
its edge. The thing it stands for I em- 
brace, but the symbol has been so abused 
that I wish we could get a new one to 
replace it. However, perhaps you can give 
“Efficiency” a new suit of clothes and make 
the word more respectable as a symbol! 

Apropos of your subject there is a de- 
licious Japanese proverb—“As a man who 
does not suffer from headache forgets his 
forehead, and a man who does not suffer 
from toothache forgets his teeth, so the 
upright man thinks not of himself.” The 
truly efficient man,is so much of a unit, so 
absorbed in his vocation, that the self- 
consciousness due to self-analysis which 
eats up strength is unknown to him. If a 
fellow does a thing well he is caught in the 
arms of a joy that takes his mind away 
from himself: if badly he becomes corroded 
by anxiety. 

Good luck to you and do invent a new 
and sticking terminology for efficiency ! 

C. H. Brent 








STUDYING IMMIGRATION 


The Committee for Immigrants in 
America, with headquarters in New 
York City, has started a quarterly, 
The Immigrants in America Review, 
for the discussion of all phases of the 
problem. The editor, Frances A. Kellor, 
outlines the policy to be advocated in 
this concise and comprehensive fashion: 


1. Direct, expeditious and safe distribu- 
tion of admitted aliens to destinations, with 
suitable train, terminal and transfer facili- 
ties and municipal facilities for directing 
immigrants within the city, comprizing the 
subject of transportation. 

2. Security of employment and adequate, 
codrdinated, regulated labor market organ- 
ization thru which admitted aliens may find 
work, with equal vo ged to engage in 
occupations by which they may earn their 
—— 7 comprizing the subject of employ- 
ment. 





3. Maintenance of American standards 
of living, by removal of discriminations in 
localities, housing, sanitation, overcrowd- 
ing, rentals, and supplies, comprizing the 
subject of standard a living. 


4. Opportunity for intelligent, safe in- 
vestment of savings, with such information, 
organization and legislation as will accom- 
= this, including banking institutions, 
oan funds, agricultural colonies and work- 
ingmen’s home projects, comprizing the sub- 
ject of savings and investments. 


5. Reduction of illiteracy and advance- 
ment of knowledge of the English language 
and civics, extension of public social facili- 
ties and industrial training, comprizing the 
subject of education. 


6. Higher and more simplified standard 
of naturalization requirements, uniform 
state naturalization laws, simplification of 
processes and increase of facilities for nat- 
uralization and for cotrdination of educa- 
tional requirements with educational facili- 
_ constituting the subject of naturaliza- 
ion. 


7. National cotperation in the care of 
public charges, increased facilities for lo- 
cating deportable persons, and better co- 
ordination of state and national work, 
constituting the subject of public charges. 


This is a well-planned program and 
we hope that the new review will do 
something toward accomplishing it. 





RED CROSS CONTRIBUTIONS 


The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $5882.37. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions hitherto unreported: 


A Friend, Duluth, Minn., ; A Friend, 
Gentry, Ark., $2; Class in Primary Dept. 
of Bible School of First Cong. Church, 
Walla Walla, Wash., $1; Miss Jonnie J. 
Edwards, Hookerton, N. C., $2: Miss Mat- 
tie E. Edwards, Hookerton, N. C., $2; Eu- 
gee S. Edwards, Hookerton, N. C., $4.75; 





ary E. Elder, Baker, Ore., Rt rs. 
Josiah Jewitt, South Carver, Mass., : 
Mrs. H. T. Lawrence, Spiceland, Ind., $2; 


Eugene Maupin, Lentner, Mo., $2; W. K. 
N., West exander, Pa., ; Marion 
Pryne, Orange, Cal., $2; Charles H. Price, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $2; Dora S. Secrane, 
Unga, Alaska, $5; The Parker Chautau- 
qua Club, Agpeene, Oo. Pa., $2; Miss 
Martha BH. Whited, Harrisburg, Pa., : 
Mrs. Willis Whited, Harrisburg, Pa., $2; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Wilson, Pago Pago, 
Samoa, $5; Private L. A. Woolsey, Texas 
City, Tex., $2; Miss Grace D. Harding, 
Mansfield, Ohio, $2. 


THE PASTURE 


From the little book of arresting 
verses, North of Boston, by Robert 
Frost, shortly to be reviewed in The 
Independent, we take the foreword, not 
because it is typical of the book as 
a whole—there is too much grimness in 
Mr. Frost’s New England for that to 
be true—but partly because it does sug- 
gest his method by its directness and 
simplicity, and chiefly because it is a 
delightful trifle and we like it: 











I’m going out to clean the pasture spring; 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away 
(And wait to watch the water clear, I 


may) ; 
I shan’t be gone long.—You come too. 


I’m going out to fetch the little calf 

That’s standing by the mother. It’s so 
young, 

It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 

I shan’t be gone long.—You come too. 
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Get your frock Suit now; 
Easter comes April fourth 


Men who dress correctly wear the frock 
suit for Sunday, for making calls, even 
for some informal evening functions. 
It’s an indispensable garment for all 
men. Look for our label; a small thing 
to look for, a big thing to find. 





It’s not expensive either; for $30 and upward, you 
can get a silk lined coat and waistcoat, gray or black 
cloth, bound edges; with striped worsted trousers. 


Hart Schaftner & Marx 


New York 











